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THE REpPoRTER’s NOTES 


Round Two 


Now that the debate is over, the 
first phase of that nightmarish thing 
which for lack of a better name is 
called McCarthyism can be consid- 
ered concluded. But we had better 
have no illusions, for with Senator 
Knowland joining the McCarthy 
wing of the party, the second phase 
begins. 

Perhaps the best way of com- 
menting on the beginning of Phase 
Two is to reprint what we wrote at 
the opening of Phase One. 

In our issue of June 6, 1950, at a 
time when the McCarthy wave had 
just started rolling, The Reporter's 


editorial said: “Nothing is easier 


than to become hysterical about 
hysteria. It takes more than Joseph 
McCarthy to subvert America and 
destroy its liberties. But he may 
well ruin one of our two major po- 
litical parties—his own.” 


The McCarthyite Rally 


Aware of the crowd's hostility, few 
press photographers ventured away 
from the platform in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, that 
night of November 29. One of the 
few was Lisa Larsen, an attractive 
young woman who was circulating 
in the aisles snapping candid shots. 


A ROOM WITH A TV VIEW 


“Video Becoming as Standard 
as Baths [in hotels]—Keeps Guests 
Indoors, and Spending.” 


—New York Times 


Once you traveled to change the scene, 
Taste whatever was strange and new, 

And when you got back you knew where you'd been 
And all the things that happened to you. 


But now, no matter how far you stray, 
Life is the same in every way: 
Scotch on the rocks, 


A ham on rye, 


And a room with a TV view. 


Once you would roam an unknown town, 
Drop in a bar to hear new talk, 

Sniff the air as you wandered down 
Alleys that strangers liked to walk. 


But now, whether north or east or west, 
You're nothing more than a paying guest: 
Bourbon on ice, 
A cheese on rye, 
And a room with a TV view. 
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Earlier Miss Larsen had spotted 
three women looking through opera 
glasses. One of them had a Confed- 
erate flag. It looked like a good pic- 
ture and she took it. The women 
were furious; they called over an- 
other photographer and told him 
that she was “from the Daily 
Worker.” He laughed, assured them 
they were wrong, that she worked 
for Life magazine and was merely 
doing her job. 

Shortly afterward she was crouch- 
ing in the center aisle of the main 
floor to get a shot of a middle-aged 
couple. Suddenly they waved for 
guards and started a commotion. No 
one knew why, but the entire audi- 
ence got up and began to yell, 
“Throw her out!” Meanwhile she was 
quietly trying to convince the guards 
that she was Lisa Larsen and that 
her credentials could be found at the 
press table. 

Miss Larsen’s protests did her no 
good. Pale and frightened, she was 
pulled halfway across the Garden to 
a rear exit and thrown out while the 
crowd screamed. 

The crowd did not know who she 
was or what she had done. When a 
reporter identified her for those near 
him, a young man muttered: “I ex- 
pect it of Life, Time, and Fortune.” 

Expect what? What did the young 
man mean by “it”? The whole 
trouble lies in that little word. In 
grammar the word “it” must never 
get too far away from what “it” re- 
fers to. In Madison Square Garden 
that McCarthy night, “it” referred, 
through the mists of confusion and 
tear, to the idea of an ever-present 
enemy. These people in the Garden 
thought of themselves as surrounded 
by a vast conspiracy. They saw 
themselves as « besieged, heroic 
minority vainly struggling to save 
the nation from self-destruction. 
That “it” referred also—at the 
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Waiting.... 





Franz is a little child in western Europe—aiready old for his 
five years. Cut off from the joys of normal childhood, he knows too 
well the bitter taste of privation and neglect. The only clothes he 
has are the shabby ones he is wearing. He has no toys. His parents 
are scarcely able to provide the barest essentials. His present is 
bleak, his future uncertain. 


What hope is there for Franz? A little friendly interest—warm 
clothing, shoes, a toy to play with—will help him to take his place 
in the world, a happier and healthier child, with the knowledge 
that he has a friend who loves him and wants to help. 


In the countries aided by Save the Children Federation, there 
are so many children like Franz, innocent victims of war and de- 
struction, who need your help to guide them through their difficult 
early years. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


You can help a needy child like Franz through the Federa- 
tion’s CHILD SPONSORSHIP plan. For just $120 a year, 
$10 a month, SCF will send “your” child warm clothing, sturdy 
shoes, blankets and other necessities—delivered in your name 
in Austria, Finland, France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Korea and Yugoslavia. 


You will receive a case history and photograph of the 
child you sponsor. You may correspond with “your” child and 
his family, so that your generous material aid becomes part of 
a larger gift of understanding and friendship. 

A contribution in any amount will help 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 


Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Lynn Fontanne, Herbert 
Hoover, Henry R. Luce, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Thomas J. Watson. 


eo emma —_—_—_—— — — ee — — — a — - 
SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION __ tablished 
‘. 1932 
Carnegie Endowment International Center. 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 

« I would like to sponsor a child in............-+...... (country) for one year. I will 
pay $120.00 for one year (or $10.00 a month). Enclosed is payment for the full 
eee first month........ Please send me the child’s name, story and 
address, and picture. 

« I cannot sponsor a child, but I want to help by giving $............ ° 
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Contributions to the Save the Children Federation are deductible from income tax. 


You may help a needy child in Austria, Finland, 
France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, Korea, or Yugoslavia. 
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immense and unmeasurable dis- 
tances that are in nightmares—to a 
ghostly entity: the “hidden force,” a 
Communist conspiracy so powerful 
as to permeate even the Executive 
Branch of the U.S. government 
headed by a five-star general in a 
Republican Administration. 

For people obsessed by such 
ghosts, there is nothing that cannot 
b_ the instrument of the “hidden 
force”—not even a pretty girl snap- 
ping pictures for Life. 


Zwicker and Those Generals 


What does brass do to a man? Does 
a general's star on a soldier's uni- 
form connote debasement or exal- 
tation of citizenship? In the last day 
of the McCarthy debate, General 
Zwicker was given notice that the 


| vilification of which he has been the 


object couldn't be censured or con- 
demned. This would imply a differ- 
ence in standard between a U.S. 
Senator's honor anc a soldier's. 

Just in the same days—and in- 
deed prompted by the Senate reso- 
lution condemning McCarthy for his 
abuse of fellow Senators and of Gen- 
eral Zwicker—a notable array of 
generals and aamirals took an ex- 
tremely strong position on public af- 
fairs both domestic and _toreign. 
They have deliberately offered ‘heir 
honored names to rally millions of 
citizens in a fierce protest against 
the present and the past Adminis- 
trations. 

Needless to say, these generals 
ard admirals—all retired—have a 











pertect right to voice their opinion 
on political issues. Even the fact that 


| these military men have proved to 
| be somewhat promiscuous in the re- 
| lationships they have established 
| with rather dubious characters is no 


reason to treat lightly or scornfully 
the stand they have solemnly taken. 
If a truly great soldier like Van Fleet 
joins the movement, there must be 
some deep and serivus reason for the 
outburst among these old soldiers— 
a reason that must have preyed on 
their minds for quite some time. 


I WE ARE not mistaken, these rea- 
sons have been best formulated 
by the man who may be considered 


_as the prototype Old Soldier, Gen- 


eral MacArthur. On two occasions 
MacArthur has stated his position 
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with characteristic clarity and force- 
fulness: “We of the military shall al- 
ways do what we are told to do. But 
if this nation is to survive, we must 
trust the soldier once our statesmen 
fail to preserve the peace.” This was 
at the West Point dinner in New 
York in March, 1953. At Boston in 
1951, he had said: “. . . I find in exist- 
ence a new and heretofore unknown 
and dangerous concept that the 
members of our armed forces owe 
primary allegiance and loyalty to 
those who temporarily exercise the 
authority ef the Executive Branch of 
government rather than to the 
country and its Constitution which 
they are sworn to defend. No prop- 
osition could be more dangerous.” 

We like to assume that this way of 
thinking is one of the motivating 
reasons that have led other generals 
and admirals to join the various Ten 
Million movements, for we always 
like to believe—until the contrary is 
proved—that men act from intelli- 
gent or at least intelligible motives. 

Having said this for the sake of 
fairness, we must add that these few 
disgruntled military leaders could 
net be any more wrong on every 
possible count. This tendency to by- 
pass the Executive and to influence, 
with the help of rabble rousers, the 
nation as a whole can lead military 
men into extraordinarily dangerous 
situations—situations in which they 
become fomenters of fratricidal 
strife and _ inter-Allied disunity. 
Moreover, no matter what may be 
said of the present and of the past 
Administrations—and we have had 
abundant occasion to criticize both 
—there can be no doubt about the 
patriotism of the present and past 
leaders of our nation and their de- 
votion to the democratic cause. 

It is indeed reassuring that our 
President is a general who, like the 
overwhelming majority of our war- 
time leaders, is a firm believer in the 
supremacy of the civilian power. 
Nothing is more remote from the 
minds of these men than that sol- 
diering implies civil disabilities or 
privileges. All their lives they have 
been teachers and practitioners of 
discipline, and they do not consider 
a release from the services as an op- 
portunity for unrestrained emotion- 
alism. 

This is the type of our military 
leaders from George Washington 
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dewn. About the others, the excep- 
tions, the few, considering the serv- 
ices that some of them have 
rendered the nation, we can only 
say that we feel very sorry for them. 


That Nice Old Times 


If you want to know why we like 
the New York Times so much—well, 
we'll tell you why we like the New 
York Times so much. As the prose- 
cution wound up its case in Cleve- 
land against Dr. Samuel Sheppard, 
the headlines here in New York set 
us to breathing pretty heavy. 

SUSAN HAYES TESTIFIES ON SHEP- 
PARD TRYSTS, leered the World- 
Telegram and Sun. SUSAN TELLS ON 
DR. SAM—REVEALS 2-YEAR ROMANCE 
got the black-and-red treatment 
across eight columns of the Journal- 
American. SUSAN TELLS OF NIGHTS 
WITH SAM, proclaimed the Post. 
SUSAN BARES TRysTS, yelped the Daily 
News. NuRSE'S FULL STORY IN Q & A 
was the Daily Mirror's way of so- 
liciting our four cents. Even the 
Herald Tribune ran the unfortu- 
nate witness's picture on page 
one under the headline susan 
HAYES TELLS TRIAL OF AFFAIR WITH 
SHEPPARD. 

The Times treated Miss Hayes 
somewhat differently On page 36, 
in the second bank of a standard 
one-column headline, appeared the 
words: “Woman Tells of Relation- 
ship with Doctor.” 


Spacemen’s Comeuppance 


The Space Flight Committee of the 
American Rocket Society has just 
mede a recommendation to study 
the usefulness of an unmanned 
earth satellite vehicle, taking pains 
to explain why it favored ‘hat 
against more ambitious projects. 
“Although many satellite proposals 
have been put forward,” it said, “the 
small satellite is the only one for 
which feasibility can be shown.” 

This is sure to cause consterna- 
tion and alarm in Captain Video's 
galaxy. “Unmanned, indeed!” We 
can see the intrepid spacemen 
picketing the next meeting of the 
Rocket Society, flying above the 
sidewalk in their tights, trailing be- 
hind them banners proclaiming 
MAN THE SATELLITES! and UNFAIR TO 
SPACEMEN! 








Do YOU know 
where to find... 


¢, che § greatest retirement bargain in 
‘lor 
@ the most beautiful town in all 
California? 
@ the three top-notch retirement towns 
in the Southwest? 
@ the one place in America where uni- 
versity experts have found the most 
healthful climate in the world? 
@ that marvelous Maine island, where 
it’s 10-15 degrees warmer in winter than 
on the mainland, and living costs are so 
low they attract many who otherwise 
could not afford to retire? 
@ the ideal island for retirement in the 
South, with cool summers and warm 
wi: iter's? 
@ the most “cultural” small town in 
America, with a Little Theatre, art and 
musie clubs, a cosmopolitan atmosphere? 
HESE are only a handful of the hun- 
dreds of beauty spots, hideaways, and 
larger communities in the U. S., where 
you can retire now on little money and 
enjoy yourself completely. 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME 
selects out of the hundreds of thousands of 
communities in the U. S. and its island ter- 
ritories only those places where living costs 
are less, where the surroundings are pleas- 
ant, and where nature and the community 
get together to guarantee a good time from 
fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the 
like. The book never overlooks the fact that 
some people must get part-time or seasonal 
work to pad out their incomes. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to 
the Pacific Northwest. It includes Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the American Virgin 
Islands. Some people spend hundreds of 
dollars trying to get information like this 
by traveling around the country. Fre- 
quently they fail—there is just too much 
of America to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves 
you from that danger. Yet it costs only $1. 
Send for your copy today on a money back 
——s if not satisfied. Mail $1 with 

and address to HARIAN ye og gd 
225 1 FIRST AVE., Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 





A gift that shows 
real thought 

is the book that 
contains 

the thoughts of the 
centuries 


COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


$35 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 








25% 
ON ALL BOOKS 


(10% on Texts and Technical Books) 

*ANY BOOKS YOU CHOOSE 

1) Deduct 25% from list. 

2) Add 15¢ per book for postage. 

3) Send check or money order. 
N.Y.C. residents add 3% tax. 


*Only obligation, you agree to 
at least 4 books during first Pen 4 


THRIFTY a re 15th Street 
. R, NLY.C. 11, NLY. 
BOOK CLUB Phone CHelsea 3-6499 
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Frame any picture 





awe yourself-|0 SECONDS! 


* © With Braquettes and 
with Braquettes only...you 
can frame pictures up to 36" 
—up to 25 Ibs. Guaranteed. 
$1.50 each. Over one million 
Braquettes in use. Accept no 
substitutes. 
At leading art supply, frame 
camera stores or mail 
coupon below. 
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A New Collection 


MR. DOOLEY: 
NOW & FOREVER 


41 turn-of-the-century articles by 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 
Selected, with Introduction and Commentary by 


LOUIS FILLER 


Author: Crusaders for American Liberalism 


Mr. Dooley on labor-management, war 
and peace, imperialism, race relations 
and a score of other pertinent issues. 
320 pp. Illustrated. Cloth: $3.75 


DELIVERY BEFORE XMAS ON 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY DEC. 20. ° 


academic reprints 
p. 0. box 3003 ° stanford, california 
Write for Free Catalog 











Two unique and timely books 
MAN’S SEARCH FOR THE GOOD LIFE 
by Scott Nearing 


A scholarly analysis of Western  civilization’s 
dilemma, and suggested alternatives for the indi- 
vidual and the community. 160pp. $2.50 


LIVING THE GOOD LIFE 

by Helen & Scott Nearing 
A practical account of how to live self-subsistently 
and sanely, based on a successful 20-year experi- 
ment in Vermont. 224pp; photos. $3.50. 


Boxed set of both books only $5.00 
WELLINGTON’S 


346b Concord Belmont, Mass. 
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é ign ARTICLE on bipartisanship ex- 

presses the opinion of one of the 
most vigorous and forceful of the 
Democratic Senators. Senator J. W. 
Fulbright speaks, of course, for him- 
self, but his opinion carries great 
weight not only because of the au- 
thority he has acquired but also 
because this youthful Senator is 
third-ranking Democrat among the 
members of the upper house’s For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

In the small group of top-notch 
Washington diplomatic correspond- 
ents, Chalmers M. Roberts of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
has risen to a high position in a short 
period. He has established of late a 
reputation for scoops of more than 
national importance. His story of 
“The Day We Didn't Go to War” 
(The Reporter, September 14) told 
how the President decided against 
an air strike in Indo-China over the 
opposition of the majority of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In this issue he 
presents once more an analysis of 
the thinking that led the President 
to resist pressures to act unilaterally 
after the Chinese Communist attack 
on the island of Quemoy. Mr. Rob- 
erts’s reports have been the object 
of widespread piracy with little or 
no acknowledgment to the author. 
We are happy to publish the conclu- 
sions he has reached on the increas- 
ing importance of the role played by 
the President in our foreign policy. 


AS AN investment banker and for- 
mer government official, Wil- 
liam H. Draper, Jr., is eminently 
qualified by long experience to dis- 
cuss the problems of American for- 
eign trade from a practical and 
enlightened point of view. General 
Draper is chairman of the Mexi- 
can Light and Power Company. In 
1947 he was military government ad- 
viser to the Secretary of State at the 
Moscow Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters. From 1947 to 1949 he was 
Under Secretary of the Army, and 
in 1952 and 1953 the United States 
Special Representative to Europe 
with the rank of Ambassador. 

The Swiss are a calm and even 


stolid people, and Leonard Gross’s 
report on the violence of their indig- 
nation when we raised the tariff on 
one of their most important exports 
may well give us reason to recon- 
sider our action. 

It is possible, if only once in a 
long while, to write hilariously about 
Communists. James Maxwell’s ac- 
count of the sudden appearance of 
a number of “Communists” in a U.S. 
Army camp is based on fact. 

Han Suyin, author of The Many- 
Splendored Thing (reviewed in The 
Reporter, January 20, 1953), is a 
Eurasian and hence is able to feel 
sympathy and understanding both 
for Asian nationalism and for Brit- 
ish attempts, however futile, to com- 
promise with that force in order to 
stay in Malaya. 

We get tired of denouncing fail- 
ure and we are happy whenever in 
a foreign country a leader on our 
side succeeds. William Costello’s 
optimistic firsthand report describes 
what President Magsaysay is accom- 
plishing in the Philippines. Mr. Cos- 
tello, former Far East News Director 
for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, has drawn on a long experience 
in the Far East. 

Goddard Lieberson is the exec- 
utive vice-president of Columbia 
Records. 

V. S. Pritchett, one of Britain’s 
outstanding literary critics, writes 
about a book by an American social 
scientist that has recently received 
unusual acclaim—and not just from 
members of the social scientists’ fra- 
ternity. There is a tendency on the 
part of our great foundations to over- 
finance social research, but this tend- 
ency can be appraised with greater 
objectivity and calm by a friendly 
foreign critic than by the Reece 
Committee. Mr. Pritchett is the au- 
thor of In My Good Books and Why 
Do I Write? 

John Kenneth Galbraith is a pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard. 

Our cover design, showing the 
ships that carry on the trade be- 
tween the nations described by Gen- 
eral Draper, is a water color by Tack 
Shigaki. 
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An exciting 
and factual 
account of the 


war you never see 


AR 
WITS: 


The Anatomy 

of Espionage 
and 
Intelligence 





by 
Ladislas 
Farago 


Here is the story of intelligence, 
counterintelligence, espionage, sabo- 
tage. and propaganda .. . the stra- 


tegy of nation against nation to 
obtain vital information, hamper 


hostile preparations, and mold the 
opinions and feelings of citizens at 
home and abroad. 

Based on the author’s more than 
twenty years of first-hand experi- 
ence, this is the first book of its kind 
written for the general reader. It is 
filled with fascinating case histories 
and it makes timely and absorbing 
reading. 

“Mr. Farago is a capable profes- 
sional journalist who during World 
War Il served with the Navy as chief 
of research of planning, Special 
Warfare Branch .. . well-equipped 
to write this, intelligent, deliberately 
non-sensational book.” 

—Cuirton Fapiman, 
Book of the Month Club News 


“War of Wits is a real-life thriller 
that you won't be able to put down.” 
—Don Murray, Boston Herald 


Just Published 
At all bookstores, $5.00 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 








HOUSING 

To the Editor: “Let’s Plan Our Cities 
Before It’s Too Late,” by Albert Mayer 
(The Reporter, November 18), is the article 
I have yearned to read for over five years. 
I believe it covers a problem that desper- 
ately needs the country’s urgent attention. 

Why do I, a businessman-homeowner sub- 
urbanite, feel the urgent need for town, 
city, and regional planning, effected and 
precipitated by far-seeing Federal legisla- 
tion supplanting the now unnecessary FHA? 
Three years ago our town faced the “build- 
er” problem. By united action in the face 
of strong builder opposition, we “solved” it 
in the only legal way open to a town or 
city today—by zoning with acreage limita- 
tions: one-half acre minimum at the center, 
one acre in the outlying areas. 

But some of us thought further, realizing 
that the problem for people pressing from 
the obsolescent city apartments continued 
unabated. We were instituting a one-class 
town, a still unplanned ranch-house com- 
munity with no place for grandparents, 
young unmarrieds, and those who simply 
want to rent. 

It seems to me that the FHA is a builder- 
subsidy plan which perpetuates the build- 
ing of the “new slum” development. Instead 
of the FHA, we need now a Federal plan to 
support modern regionally planned row 
housing and apartments in suburban areas 
including adjacent park and forested areas. 
Also, the cities’ redevelopment problem 
must be dealt with boldly or our country- 
side will abound with the hideous remind- 
ers of mediocrity and conformity. 

Georce B. Battery, Jr. 
Sharon, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: I agree with most of the 
things that Mr. Mayer says, agree with the 
projects he cites for commendation, agree 
also with his unvoiced displeasure with 
many well-known projects that he fails to 
list. I feel quite sure that we now construct 
future slums at a much greater rate than 
we clear existing slums. 

I suppose that I disagree most with the 
impression that I get from Mr. Mayer’s 
article that housing-architecture is the key 
to the compl . of urban problems, and that 
more adequate Federal aid for public hous- 
ing and for metropolitan and urban plan- 
ning would do much to help. The problems 
go far beyond the reach of any such simple 
solution. 

Dennis O’Harrow 
Executive Director 
American Society of 

Planning Officials 
Chicago 


To the Editor: Mr. Mayer, having himself 
contributed a great deal to the public hous- 
ing field and having had wide experience in 
other housing endeavors, is in an advantage- 
ous position to review what has been ac- 
complished and to advise as to future needs 
in the planning of our cities. No one, I am 
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sure, would contradict him in his caution 
that the planning should be done “before 
it’s too late.” 

At the same time, [I think it must be 
recognized that the deterioration of our 
cities had been at such a pace as to make 
speed of action an absolute necessity. Con- 
sequently, remedies applied were not 100 
per cent perfect and needed modification. 
I hope to see public housing profit from our 
early mistakes, to improve, to serve more 
widely. And I am sure its two decades of 
existence have been profitable even though 
we would change some of the results ob- 
tained. 

Architects engaged by the local housing 
authorities to design low-rent housing have 
a real challenge to submit plans for more 
individual and attractive developments to 
overcome the criticism that previously built 
projects are institutional in appearance. We 
feel sure this challenge can be met and are 
lending every possible assistance toward 
encouragement of this idea. 

CHartes E. Susser 
Commissioner 

Public Housing Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: Albert Mayer is one of the 
great architects and planners of our time. 
He does a superb job of describing the 
appalling mess that speculative builders are 
making of our urban and suburban com- 
munities, and points up with equal effective- 
ness the weaknesses of public efforts in 
housing. He is at his best when he tells 
what can be done. 

Lee F. JoHNsON 

Executive Vice-President 

National Housing Conference 

Washington, D. C. 


ANATOMY LESSON 

To the Editor: Since the recent accident 

of Senator McCarthy I know at least why 

the elbow is called the “funny bone.” 
Water L. Perts, M.D. 
New York 


ELECTION FOOTNOTES 

To the Editor: In The Reporter's Notes of 
November 18 you comment on the balance 
of pewer held by the independent voter. 
Although I have some doubts on this, | have 
even more certain feelings that the election 
of Clifford Case in New Jersey in no way 
indicates a balance of power held by the 
independent voter. 

No Democrat has been elected to the U.S. 
Senate from New Jersey since the late 
1930’s. Apparently there was no major shift 
in party allegiance this year as no Con- 
gressional seats changed party. Yet Mr. Case 
just barely won by a little over three thou- 
sand votes, a very small percentage of the 
total. Here in populous Essex County (con- 
taining Newark) Mr. Case even ran slightly 
behind two of the Republican freehold can- 
didates, while the Democratic Senatorial 
candidate, Charles M. Howell, ran ahead of 


all four Democratic candidates, according to 
figures in the Newark Evening News. 

If it is possible to draw generalities from 
elections—and I’m not at all sure it is pos- 
sible when they are so close—it would 
appear that whatever ticket splitting oc- 
curred was in Mr. Howell’s favor. Since he 
did not win, it would seem that in New 
Jersey in 1954 the independent voter did 
not quite hold the balance of power after all. 

As for reasons, they are probably as 
numerous as are the voters. Certainly the 
conservative independent was not attracted 
by Mr. Case’s liberal voting record or his 
anti-McCarthy stand. These people may be 
the nearly thirty thousand who voted for 
Mr. Krajewski and Mr. Hartley. Speaking 
as a liberal independent, many of us felt 
that in Mr. Howell we had a candidate less 
compromising in his liberalism, and one, by 
the way, who did not call his former friends 
(the A.D.A.) “revolutionary.” Vice-President 
Nixon’s active support of Mr. Case did little 
to convince us either. However, Mr. Case is 
an able “middle-of-the-roader” who will 
serve his state well. 

Lois A. HorrMANN 
West Orange, New Jersey 


To the Editor: In your “Interim Report” 
on the elections in the November 18 issue 
you are very critical of the Republican 
Party. There is justice in your criticism, 
but what of the Democrats? 

You speak of newspaper articles decrying 
the use of the issue of Communism in Mon- 
tana campaigns, but what of Senator Mur- 
ray, who spoke of Orvin Fjare, a young 
Republican running for Congress, as a “for- 
eigner” and one whose name you couldn't 
even pronounce? The Montana independent 
who was forced to choose between Murray 
and D’Ewart was in sad shape indeed, but 
let’s not make it appear as though D’Ewart 
were the devil and Murray the white knight. 

JoserH S, SAMPLE 
Billings, Montana 


*“ROCKETRY’ 
To the Editor: I have just finished reading 
Albert Parry’s article “Will the Russians 
Beat Us to the Moon?” in the November 18 
issue of The Reporter and would like to 
express my appreciation for your thus hav- 
ing drawn public attention to a matter too 
often ignored. The usual reaction to this 
issue is a laugh, significant of an attitude 
that this is all “just Buck Rogers stuff.” 
The future of guided missiles on this 

earth, if not off it, is something that none 
of us look forward to with unmixed feelings. 
We in astronautics have accustomed our- 
selves to looking at the possibility of ad- 
vanced rocketry with tremendous optimism, 
for it would mean the dawn of a new 
frontier. Instead, we see our dream becom- 
ing a nightmare of atomic warfare. No mat- 
ter what the future may hold, we of the 
A.A.F. societies reafirm our hopes for 2 
world full of constructive rocketry, and our 
faith that space travel can be a supremely 
good thing for mankind. 

Rinewart S. Potts 

Secretary 

American Astronautical Federation 


Philadelphia 
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MAX ASCOLI 





‘ie President and the Rabble 


'PweERE CAN be no doubt now: The 

President’s personality and rec- 
ord have become controversial, and 
derogatory remarks about him are 
no longer an exclusive of the gutter 
press. Sometimes it is not Mr. Eisen- 
hower himself who is the object of 
bitter criticism but, euphemistically, 
the Executive Branch of the govern- 
ment. It takes no gift of prophecy 
to foresee that the day is soon com- 
ing when the digging into his past 
associations will proceed with unre- 
strained fury. Fortunately, the Presi- 
dent’s job does not require security 
clearance. 

Yet his popularity is unimpaired. 
There is something extraordinarily 
durable in the hold this man has 
over the American people. By now 
President and people know each 
other well. It is an accepted fact that 
he uses the power of his office spar- 
ingly, only on the rare occasions that 
his sense of duty cannot forgo. But 
these occasions immediately become 
solemn, memorable events that re- 
kindle the people’s faith in him. 

His Democratic opponents are 
no exceptions. Ever since he came 
back from Europe, Mr. Eisenhower 
couldn't have tried any harder to 
impress on the Democrats his un- 
compromising, militant Republican- 
ism. He compared them to “town 
drunks” when he was running for 
the nomination. During the last Con- 
gressional campaign, he told the 
voters that if a Democratic Congress 
were elected it would be like having 
“one car with two drivers at the 
steering wheel,” and the car would 
end in the ditch. 

Still, no matter what he said 
against the Democratic half of the 
nation, the President has not suc- 
ceeded in convincing either of the 
two halves that he is a fanatical 
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party man. He may not even have 
succeeded in convincing himself. Or 
at least we like to think this is the 
case, if we consider to what an ex- 
tent the President is now dependent 
upon his Democratic co-drivers. 


HE PRESIDENT should have no seri- 
ous difficulty in finding harmoni- 
ous co-operation with the Democratic 
Congressional leaders. This co-oper- 
ation can prove invaluable to him 
in the conduct of the government, 
and can provide him with a post- 
graduate education in politics. By 
working closely with the Democratic 
Congressional leaders, he will come 
quickly to realize that these men 
possess all the qualities of reliable, 
sturdy traditionalism that he has pa- 
tiently tried to find within the Re- 
publican Party. The basic tenet of 
his political creed—conservatism in 
the economy, liberalism in human 
affairs—should make the party that 
includes both Harry Byrd and Paul 
Douglas feel like home to him. 
‘Actually, seldom in our history 
have the differences between our 
two parties been so minute and ac- 
cidental as in our day. But it is just 
because the similarity between the 
two parties is so great that marginal 
characters have been frantically 
busy during the last four or five 
years bringing absurd charges as 
substitutes for a cleavage that is not 
there. Were it not for these char- 
acters, both our parties would peace- 
fully gravitate to the middle of the 
road, vying for the support of the 
overwhelmingly liberal conservative 
—or conservative liberal—electorate. 
The broad central region where 
for generations American politics 
have been settled is now in danger 
of being deserted. It has been said 
that in the last election the extremes, 


both of the Right and of the Left, 
were repudiated by the voters. But 
where was the “extreme Left” that 
the voters allegedly rejected? The ex- 
treme Left—too much of it—is to be 
found outside our borders. The vast 
majority of our people holds as well 
as it can to some kind of a middle 
course, under unrelenting pressure 
from the extreme Right. 

This pressure bears hard on the 
President now, and it comes—exclu- 
sively—from his own party. He will 
be forced to lean more and more on 
the Democrats, with the support of 
a still uncertain number of loyal 
Republicans. Loyal Republicans and 
Democrats will be _ increasingly 
drawn to each other, both in foreign 
and in domestic affairs, while the 
tumultuous forces of the rebel Re- 
publicans are not likely either to re- 
lent or to coalesce into an organized 
movement. Perhaps our two-party 
system is changing into a one-party- 
and-one-rabble system. 


ft gir MORE great decisions are 
asked of the President—deci- 
sions affecting both peace in the 
world and the free institutions of our 
country. Now that his acquaintance 
with Congressional leaders is going 
to be broadened, the President will 
have a chance to find out who his 
true friends are. 

We were thinking of this a few 
weeks ago while watching Senator 
Dirksen being interviewed on “Meet 
the Press.” Questioned on what he 
would do if the President runs for 
renomination, the Senator answered, 
“ .. I will be in his corner . . .” We 
thought that if the Dirksens join the 
Nixons in the President’s corner, he 
should not let himself be too much 
distracted by the opponent in front 
of him. , 








HOUSING 

To the Editor: “Let’s Plan Our Cities 
Before It’s Too Late,” by Albert Mayer 
(The Reporter, November 18), is the article 
I have yearned to read for over five years. 
I believe it covers a problem that desper- 
ately needs the country’s urgent attention. 

Why do I, a businessman-homeowner sub- 
urbanite, feel the urgent need for town, 
city, and regional planning, effected and 
precipitated by far-seeing Federal legisla- 
tion supplanting the now unnecessary FHA? 
Three years ago our town faced the “build- 
er” problem. By united action in the face 
of strong builder opposition, we “solved” it 
in the only legal way open to a town or 
city today—by zoning with acreage limita- 
tions: one-half acre minimum at the center, 
one acre in the outlying areas. 

But some of us thought further, realizing 
that the problem for people pressing from 
the obsolescent city apartments continued 
unabated. We were instituting a one-class 
town, a still unplanned ranch-house com- 
munity with no place for grandparents, 
young unmarrieds, and those who simply 
want to rent. 

It seems to me that the FHA is a builder- 
subsidy plan which perpetuates the build- 
ing of the “new slum” development. Instead 
of the FHA, we need now a Federal plan to 
support modern regionally planned row 
housing and apartments in suburban areas 
including adjacent park and forested areas. 
Also, the cities’ redevelopment problem 
must be dealt with boldly or our country- 
side will abound with the hideous remind- 
ers of mediocrity and conformity. 

Georce B. Batmery, Jr. 
Sharon, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: I agree with most of the 
things that Mr. Mayer says, agree with the 
projects he cites for commendation, agree 
also with his unvoiced displeasure with 
many well-known projects that he fails to 
list. I feel quite sure that we now construct 
future slums at a much greater rate than 
we clear existing slums. 

I suppose that I disagree most with the 
impression that I get from Mr. Mayer’s 
article that housing-architecture is the key 
to the compk . of urban problems, and that 
more adequate Federal aid for public hous- 
ing and for metropolitan and urban plan- 
ning would do much to help. The problems 
go far beyond the reach of any such simple 
solution. 

Dennis O’Harrow 
Executive Director 
American Society of 

Planning Officials 
Chicago 


To the Editor: Mr. Mayer, having himself 
contributed a great deal to the public hous- 
ing field and having had wide experience in 
other housing endeavors, is in an advantage- 
ous position to review what has been ac- 
complished and to advise as to future needs 
in the planning of our cities. No one, I am 
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sure, would contradict him in his caution 
that the planning should be done “before 
it’s too late.” 

At the same time, I think it must be 
recognized that the deterioration of our 
cities had been at such a pace as to make 
speed of action an absolute necessity. Con- 
sequently, remedies applied were not 100 
per cent perfect and needed modification. 
I hope to see public housing profit from our 
early mistakes, to improve, to serve more 
widely. And I am sure its two decades of 
existence have been profitable even though 
we would change some of the results ob- 
iained. 

Architects engaged by the local housing 
authorities to design low-rent housing have 
a real challenge to submit plans for more 
individual and attractive developments to 
overcome the criticism that previously built 
projects are institutional! in appearance. We 
feel sure this challenge can be met and are 
lending every possible assistance toward 
encouragement of this idea. 

Cartes E. SLusser 
Commissioner 

Public Housing Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: Albert Mayer is one of the 
great architects and planners of our time. 
He does a superb job of describing the 
appalling mess that speculative builders are 
making of our urban and suburban com- 
munities, and points up with equal effective- 
ness the weaknesses of public efforts in 
housing. He is at his best when he tells 
what can be done. 

Lee F,. JoHnson 

Executive Vice-President 

National Housing Conference 

Washington, D. C. 


ANATOMY LESSON 

To the Editor: Since the recent accident 

of Senator McCarthy I know at least why 

the elbow is called the “funny bone.” 
Water L. Perts, M.D. 
New York 


ELECTION FOOTNOTES 

To the Editor: In The Reporter's Notes of 
November 18 you comment on the balance 
of power held by the independent voter. 
Although I have some doubts on this, | have 
even more certain feelings that the election 
of Clifford Case in New Jersey in no way 
indicates a balance of power held by the 
independent voter. 

No Democrat has been elected to the U.S. 
Senate from New Jersey since the late 
1930’s. Apparently there was no major shift 
in party allegiance this year as no Con- 
gressional seats changed party. Yet Mr. Case 
just barely won by a little over three thou- 
sand votes, a very small percentage of the 
total. Here in populous Essex County (con- 
taining Newark) Mr. Case even ran slightly 
behind two of the Republican freehold can- 
didates, while the Democratic Senatorial 
candidate, Charles M. Howell, ran ahead of 


all four Democratic candidates, according to 
figures in the Newark Evening News. 

If it is possible to draw generalities from 
elections—and I’m not at all sure it is pos- 
sible when they are so close—it would 
appear that whatever ticket splitting oc- 
curred was in Mr. Howell’s favor. Since he 
did not win, it would seem that in New 
Jersey in 1954 the independent voter did 
not quite hold the balance of power after all. 

As for reasons, they are probably as 
numerous as are the voters. Certainly the 
conservative independent was not attracted 
by Mr. Case’s liberal voting record or his 
anti-McCarthy stand. These people may be 
the nearly thirty thousand who voted for 
Mr. Krajewski and Mr. Hartley. Speaking 
as a liberal independent, many of us felt 
that in Mr. Howell we had a candidate less 
compromising in his liberalism, and one, by 
the way, who did not call his former friends 
(the A.D.A.) “revolutionary.” Vice-Presiden! 
Nixon’s active support of Mr. Case did little 
to convince us either. However, Mr. Case is 
an able “middle-of-the-roader” who will 
serve his state well. 

Lois A. HorrMaNN 
West Orange, New Jersey 


To the Editor: In your “Interim Report” 
on the elections in the November 18 issue 
you are very critical of the Republican 
Party. There is justice in your criticism, 
but what of the Democrats? 

You speak of newspaper articles decrying 
the use of the issue of Communism in Mon- 
tana campaigns, but what of Senator Mur- 
ray, who spoke of Orvin Fjare, a young 
Republican running for Congress, as a “for- 
eigner” and one whose name you couldn't 
even pronounce? The Montana independent 
who was forced to choose between Murray 
and D’Ewart was in sad shape indeed, but 
let’s not make it appear as though D’Ewart 
were the devil and Murray the white knight. 

Joseru S. SAMPLE 
Billings, Montana 


*“ROCKETRY’ 
To the Editor: [ have just finished reading 
Albert Parry’s article “Will the Russians 
Beat Us to the Moon?” in the November 18 
issue of The Reporter and would like to 
express my appreciation for your thus hav- 
ing drawn public attention to a matter too 
often ignored. The usual reaction to this 
issue is a laugh, significant of an attitude 
that this is all “just Buck Rogers stuff.” 
The future of guided missiles on this 

earth, if not off it, is something that none 
of us look forward to with unmixed feelings. 
We in astronautics have accustomed our- 
selves to looking at the possibility of ad- 
vanced rocketry with tremendous optimism, 
for it would mean the dawn of a new 
frontier. Instead, we see our dream becom- 
ing a nightmare of atomic warfare. No mat- 
ter what the future may hold, we of th 
A.A.F. societies reafirm our hopes for 2 
world full of constructive rocketry, and our 
faith that space travel can be a supremely 
good thing for mankind. 

Rinenwart S. Ports 

Secretary 

American Astronautical Federation 


Philadelphia 
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MAX ASCOLI 





, = President and the Rabble 


"were CAN be no doubt now: The 

President’s personality and rec- 
ord have become controversial, and 
derogatory remarks about him are 
no longer an exclusive of the gutter 
press. Sometimes it is not Mr. Eisen- 
hower himself who is the object of 
bitter criticism but, euphemistically, 
the Executive Branch of the govern- 
ment. It takes no gift of prophecy 
to foresee that the day is soon com- 
ing when the digging into his past 
associations will proceed with unre- 
strained fury. Fortunately, the Presi- 
dent’s job does not require security 
clearance. 

Yet his popularity is unimpaired. 
There is something extraordinarily 
durable in the hold this man has 
over the American people. By now 
President and people know each 
other well. It is an accepted fact that 
he uses the power of his office spar- 
ingly, only on the rare occasions that 
his sense of duty cannot forgo. But 
these occasions immediately become 
solemn, memorable events that re- 
kindle the people’s faith in him. 

His Democratic opponents are 
no exceptions. Ever since he came 
back from Europe, Mr. Eisenhower 
couldn’t have tried any harder to 
impress on the Democrats his un- 
compromising, militant Republican- 
ism. He compared them to “town 
drunks” when he was running for 
the nomination. During the last Con- 
gressional campaign, he told the 
voters that if a Democratic Congress 
were elected it would be like having 
“one car with two drivers at the 
steering wheel,” and the car would 
end in the ditch. 

Still, no matter what he said 
against the Democratic half of the 
nation, the President has not suc- 
ceeded in convincing either of the 
two halves that he is a fanatical 
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party man. He may not even have 
succeeded in convincing himself. Or 
at least we like to think this is the 
case, if we consider to what an ex- 
tent the President is now dependent 
upon his Democratic co-drivers. 


HE PRESIDENT should have no seri- 
ous difficulty in finding harmoni- 
ous co-operation with the Democratic 
Congressional leaders. This co-oper- 
ation can prove invaluable to him 
in the conduct of the government, 
and can provide him with a post- 
graduate education in politics. By 
working closely with the Democratic 
Congressional leaders, he will come 
quickly to realize that these men 
possess all the qualities of reliable, 
sturdy traditionalism that he has pa- 
tiently tried to find within the Re- 
publican Party. The basic tenet of 
his political creed—conservatism in 
the economy, liberalism in human 
affairs—should make the party that 
includes both Harry Byrd and Paul 
Douglas feel like home to him. 
‘Actually, seldom in our history 
have the differences between our 
two parties been so minute and ac- 
cidental as in our day. But it is just 
because the similarity between the 
two parties is so great that marginal 
characters have been frantically 
busy during the last four or five 
years bringing absurd charges as 
sub&Stitutes for a cleavage that is not 
there. Were it not for these char- 
acters, both our parties would peace- 
fully gravitate to the middle of the 
road, vying for the support of the 
overwhelmingly liberal conservative 
—or conservative liberal—electorate. 
The broad central region where 
for generations American politics 
have been settled is now in danger 
of being deserted. It has been said 
that in the last election the extremes, 


both of the Right and of the Left, 
were repudiated by the voters. But 
where was the “extreme Left” that 
the voters allegedly rejected? The ex- 
treme Left—too much of it—is to be 
found outside our borders. The vast 
majority of our people holds as well 
as it can to some kind of a middle 
course, under unrelenting pressure 
from the extreme Right. 

This pressure bears hard on the 
President now, and it comes—exclu- 
sively—from his own party. He will 
be forced to lean more and more on 
the Democrats, with the support of 
a still uncertain number of loyal 
Republicans. Loyal Republicans and 
Democrats will be increasingly 
drawn to each other, both in foreign 
and in domestic affairs, while the 
tumultuous forces of the rebel Re- 
publicans are not likely either to re- 
lent or to coalesce into an organized 
movement. Perhaps our two-party 
system is changing into a one-party- 
and-one-rabble system. 


i ie MORE great decisions are 
asked of the President—deci- 
sions affecting both peace in the 
world and the free institutions of our 
country. Now that his acquaintance 
with Congressional leaders is going 
to be broadened, the President will 
have a chance to find out who his 
true friends are. 

We were thinking of this a few 
weeks ago while watching Senator 
Dirksen being interviewed on “Meet 
the Press.” Questioned on what he 
would do if the President runs for 
renomination, the Senator answered, 
“... 1 will be in his corner . . .” We 
thought that if the Dirksens join the 
Nixons in the President’s corner, he 
should not let himself be too much 
distracted by the opponent in front 
of him. 


















Bipartisanship 


Is a Two-Way Street 


SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT 


ig puNpits of the daily press tell 
us that the President wishes to 
develop a bipartisan foreign policy 
in the Eighty-fourth Congress. With- 
out being unduly partisan, I feel that 
this desire for bipartisanship, al- 
though welcome, is a bit sudden. It 
seems only yesterday that the Presi- 
dent declared that Democratic con- 
t1ol of Congress would mean a “cold 
war” between himself and that body. 
It is reassuring, now that the elec- 
tions are over, to hear that, after all, 
peaceful coexistence, perhaps co-op- 
eration, is desirable and_ possible 
between the President and the Dem- 
ocratic Congress. 

My hesitancy arises from a feeling 
of uncertainty: For whom was the 
President speaking when he. with- 
drew the hard words he had previ- 
ously uttered? Certainly Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon was in a different mood 
when, commenting on the results of 
the elections, he voiced the disap- 
pointment of Midwestern pro-Mc- 
Carthyites over the handling of the 
McCarthy issue. 

It is not easy, nor would it be wise, 
for Democrats to forget the appalling 
degree of venom shown by the Re- 
publicans during the campaign. This 
time, though McCarthy was im- 
mobilized, almost the entire Repub- 
lican Party made an all-out effort to 
identify the Democrats with subver- 
sion and treason. In reckoning our 
course for the years ahead, we Dem- 
ocrats would be blind fools if we 
were not to consider how we may 
prevent a recurrence of this plan of 
extermination. 


The Republican Radicals 


This seems an appropriate time to 
examine some of the conditions nec- 
essary to the successful conduct of a 
bipartisan foreign policy by our gov- 
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ernment. One naturally looks back 
lor guidance to the Eightieth Con- 
gress, when such a policy was really 
made to work; but there is a signifi- 
cant difference. In those days the 
main support for the major objec- 
tives of the Democratic President 
came from members of his own party 
in Congress. Then it was a question 
of securing the co-operative leader- 
ship of Senator Vandenberg to mus- 
ter an important but not always large 
group of Republican votes for the 
Administration’s measures. 

Now the situation is quite differ- 
ent. There is a Republican Presi- 
dent, but the basic attitudes of the 
members of the two parties have not 
changed. The determined opposition 
to Administration policy is now 





found within the President’s own 
party. The Majority Leader, Senator 
Knowland, registers a strong dissent 
from the President’s policy of co- 
existence with the Russians. The 
alternative proposed by the Senator 
is not quite clear, but his strong dis- 
approval of Administration policy 
toward both Russia and China is un- 
mistakable. 

Further, the radical extremists 
among the Senate Republicans, led 
by Senator McCarthy, directly chal- 
lenged the President’s leadership 
of his party and the Administra- 
tion. Reluctant to face this challenge 


squarely, the President, by his for- 
bearance with this unruly element in 
his party, permitted a serious de- 
terioration of the morale of the De- 
partments of State and Defense, and 
an enormous loss of prestige abroad. 


Democratic Self-Restraint 


What is the meaning for the Dem- 
ocrats of these changed circum- 
stances? Clearly, one is that the Pres- 
ident must rely to a far greater extent 
upon the Opposition party members 
than was necessary in the Eightieth 
Congress if he is to achieve the ob- 
jectives of his foreign policy. Arthur 
Vandenberg once said of bipartisan- 
ship: “In a word, it simply seeks na- 
tional security ahead of partisan 
advantage.” For President Eisen- 


hower, the choice may frequently be 
that he must place national security 
above party altogether. 

However, what must be recognized 
is that bipartisanship in foreign pol- 
icy requires the exercise of restraint 
in a field where demagogy is in- 
viting and comes easy. It is an an- 
cient practice and a large temptation 
to exploit people’s local prejudices 
for political advantage by associ- 
ating their prejudices against foreign- 
ers with one’s political opponents. It 
wasn’t so long ago that Big Bill 
Thompson became Mayor of Chi- 
cago by threatening to punch King 
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George V of England in the snoot, 
and Gene Talmadge retained a firm 
hold on Georgia by protecting its 
people from “them furriners,” mean- 
ing the Yankees. 

For the Democratic majority in 
the next Congress, bipartisanship 
means relinquishing the opportunity 
for this kind of exploitation. Accus- 
tomed as the Democrats are to the re- 





sponsibility of power, this would be 
no sacrifice. The experience of the 
past two years indicates that Demo- 
crats are prepared to accept a high 
degree of patriotic self-restraint. 
For example, there were no Demo- 
cratic cries in the Senate about the 
“Republican loss of Indo-China.” 
Nor was there any mockery of the 
Administration’s “liberation of en- 
slaved peoples” or its decision to 
“unleash Chiang” upon the Chinese 
mainland. 

In addition, the Democrats, rather 
than the Republicans, fought for the 
President’s foreign-trade program, 
even though he abandoned it after 
saying, “If we fail in our trade 
policy, we may fail in all.” The 
Democrats furnished more votes 
to defeat the Bricker amendment 
than did the Republicans. They 
supported the nomination of Charles 
Bohlen as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union against a savage attack “by 
the extremists in the President's 
own party. This record leads me to 
believe that the Democrats will con- 
tinue to behave in a responsible 
manner if given half a chance. 


Dynamic Words vs. Deeds 


What, in turn, are the conditions 
that must be met by the Administra- 
tion? First of all, I believe that it 
must seek to maintain a clear and 
consistent foreign policy worthy of 
our support. After the election in 
1952, the new Administration felt 
called upon to develop a “new” and 
“bold” and “dynamic” foreign pol- 
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icy. Its spokesmen indulged in rather 
dramatic pronouncements indicat- 
ing that something different was 
brewing. For a time, we heard much 
about “liberation of the enslaved 
peoples” and “massive retaliation at 
times and places of our own choos- 
ing.” It helps neither the cause of 
bipartisanship nor world leadership 
to be confused by such varying atti- 






tudes as Vice-President Nixon, for 
one, has displayed. At the Newspa- 
per Editors’ convention last spring 
the Vice-President all but pounded 
the drums for the march of Ameri- 
can troops into Indo-China. Yet a 
short time later he spoke of “peace 
in our time” as being the unique 
achievement of Republicanism. Of 
course there is need of discretion 
and even of a certain amount of 
secrecy in the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. But its object should be to 
keep the enemy guessing—not the 
American people. 


eens there has been renewed 
evidence on the part of the 
President of a determination to have 
a foreign policy that Democrats in 
Congress can enthusiastically sup- 
port. Containment, it would appear 
from the way the President is talking 
now, is not such a bad policy. The 
modus vivendi or coexistence he ad- 
vocates is certainly not the same as 
the liberation or massive retaliation 
that Republican leaders have been 
clamoring for. So it seems that a 
policy somewhat less “dynamic” but 
still firm enough to contain further 
expansion by force of arms can be 
agreed upon. 

The more difficult area for agree- 
ment will be in pushing through 
measures to prevent the subversion 
of free peoples by means other than 
force. Here the President must be 
prepared to back noble words with 
deeds and dollars. Lately there have 
been rumors that at long last the 


Administration is prepared to take 
up again the dynamic programs for 
technical and economic assistance 
that have been neglected for two 
years. In doing so, the President may 
find himself contending not only 
with Republicans in Congress but 
with his own Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Humphrey. It is a de- 
pressing commentary that Represen- 
tative James G. Fulton (R., Penn- 
sylvania) felt obliged to label Mr. 
Humphrey the “man with an empty 
briefcase” because of his failure to 
offer anything substantial at the re- 
cent inter-American economic con- 
ference in Rio de Janeiro. 


Appeasing the Unappeasable 


Just as important as the preven- 
tion of subversion abroad, there 
must be a cessation of the subver- 
sion at home that masquerades un- 
der the name of security. By this I 
mean that the Republican Adminis- 
tration must put aside the numbers 
racket in security dismissals and all 
the other devices by which it would 
create an impression that loyalty is 
the prerogative of one party. I, for 
one, do not believe that Democrats 
should long countenance the Tink- 
ers to Evers to Chance play em- 
ployed in the closing days of the 
last campaign when the President 
bestowed his warm endorsement on 
campaigner Nixon, who turned 
around and extended his gratitude 
to McCarthy. How long can _ the 
President pretend unawareness of 
such vicious party tactics as Vice- 
President Nixon’s “. . . isn’t it won- 
derful that finally we have a Secre- 
tary of State who isn’t taken in by 
the Communists, who stands up to 
them?” 

As part of this, there must be a 
cessation of the unrelenting warfare 
being conducted against our foreign 
service. I recognize that frequently 
the most vigorous of the agents en- 
gaged in this wrecking job are those 
hired by the Administration to ap- 
pease radical Republican forces on 
the Hill. Democrats are now in a 
position to stop such appeasement. 
If Scott McLeod, for example, is not 
prepared to believe that Democrats 
can be loyal members of the career 
service, then Mr. McLeod, not they, 
should forthwith be relieved of his 
position. 

It wasn’t so long ago that John 
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Foster Dulles, serving under a Dem- 
ocratic Secretary of State, was dele- 
gated signal responsibility for the 
negotiation of the Japanese peace 
treaty as well as for representing bi- 
partisan foreign policy on missions 
to Korea and elsewhere. Could a 
self-respecting Democrat today ac- 
cept a similarly important position? 
Just to point out the practical difh- 
culties, 1 would question whether he 
would be able to rely on the in- 
formation he might receive from an 
abused and demoralized foreign 
service. He might also wonder 
whether the assistants assigned to 
him were part of the “loyal Ameri- 
can underground” engaged in the 
accumulation of material with which 
to lambaste him and the Democratic 
Party when the next election rolled 
around. 


| | maps eed is not a goal in it- 

self. Foreign policy will not re- 
ceive the support of Democrats unless 
they believe it worthy of their sup- 
port and likely to succeed. As to 
the policies themselves, there seems 
to be little disagreement between 
what the President believes (as of- 
ten distinguished from what his Ad- 
ministration does) and what the 
Democrats believe. But it is more 
than doubtful that a similar agree- 
ment can be established between the 
Democrats and the President’s own 
party. 


Deadly Parallels 


The damage created by all these 
doubts and uncertainties is not lim- 
ited to the Democratic Party or in- 
deed to the nation. It affects funda- 
mentally the role of leadership 
that we are called upon to play 
among the free nations of the world. 
While it has been abundantly clear 
to our European friends for some 
time that we hate Communism and 
appreciate its dangers, it is not so 
clear to them that we have an equal 
abhorrence of fascism. The free peo- 
ples of Europe have had a more in- 
timate experience with this form of 
totalitarianism and have reason to 
hate and fear it. They saw it rise 
to its own terrible climax on the 
wings of anti-Communism. And 
when Europe was plunged into war 
it was the fascist, not the Commu- 
nist, oppression they experienced. 

Looking at us from afar, and with- 
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out a proper appreciation of the 
ingrained stability of our people 
and their institutions, it has been 
easy for our friends to find remark- 
able parallels. They have seen hys- 
teria about Communist infiltration, 
and demagogues capitalizing on it. 
They have seen us adopting some of 
the trappings of the police state. 
They have heard accusations that 
our churches and schools are in- 
filtrated, as well as our Army, for- 
eign service, and Information Agen- 
cy. They have heard about books 
burned. They have heard a political 
party—in charge of a government 
which for twenty years maintained 
the friendliest relations with them 
and which liberated them—accused 
of treason. They have heard the 
author of the doctrine that drew the 
line on Communist aggression sim- 
ilarly accused. And they have heard 
the same of the author of the plan 
that saved them from economic ruin. 

In short, some of them have come 
to see in us a hysteria, a madness 
of fear and frustration whose only 
logical terminus is an atomic-hydro- 
gen holocaust. That this is a picture 
painted by Communist propaganda 
makes it no less vivid. I do not con- 
tend that the picture is accurate. 
But it is held in varying degrees by 
enough people abroad to influence 
their politicians and their govern- 
ments. 

I think these people are still more 
bewildered than convinced, more 
anxious than certain. This puzzled 
anxiety is enhanced by the fact that 
they hear no clear voice in reply, no 
convincing reassurance that we as a 
nation disbelieve these things. On 





the contrary, they see the policies of 
our government influenced by our 
fear, and the politicians using it as 
a political instrument. 

I do not think many of the peoples 
of the West actually believe either 
that we are so completely infiltrated 








by Communism or that we are in 
danger of fascism. But I do believe 
there are many who are becoming 
more and more doubtful of our abil- 
ity to govern ourselves in a sane and 
tolerable way, much less to lead the 
democratic world and serve as a bea- 
con light to guide the new and un- 
committed nations. 


Restoring Lost Faith 


This steady deterioration in our 
prestige abroad can be stopped, I be- 
lieve, if through bipartisan co-oper- 
ation we can stop the continuing 
attacks upon the loyalty of our own 
people to our system of society. 

These matters may seem inciden- 
tal to foreign policy, yet they are 
even more important to bipartisan- 
ship than the appointment of a Dem- 
ocratic Assistant Secretary of State or 
routine consultations. For the Demo- 
crats must not be lured into full- 
fledged co-operation only to be 
mercilessly attacked as traitors and 
fellow travelers when again it be- 
comes expedient for the Republicans 
to do so. Bipartisanship cannot mean 
simply the acceptance of a state of 
coexistence between elections, to be 
violently repudiated when campaign 
time rolls around. 

There can be no foreign policy 
worthy of Democratic support unless 
the unrelenting subversion of our 
basic institutions is halted. In short, 
bipartisanship cannot be created by 
procedural moves alone. It must 
stem from the spirit. 


— WILL BE some hard decisions 
‘to make in the next two years. 
Many such have been postponed by 


BAF. 


the Administration in an effort to ap- 
pease the extremists in its own party. 
Take the question of foreign trade. 
Normally this one is hard enough, 
encompassing the historic battle 
about tariffs. But there are even 
more difficult questions now. Shall 
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we trade with Japan, or shall we per- 
mit Japan to trade with Red China? 
How much trade shall we permit be- 
tween the non-Communist world 
and the Iron Curtain countries? 

Certainly we are going to be 
obliged to consider the future of 
Formosa and our relations with Red 
China even if the cadets at West 
Point may not. 


Democrats are as interested as the 
President in restoring the faith of 
our own and other peoples in the 
validity of our system of society and 
in our capacity to provide enlight- 
ened leadership to the free world. 
All that we ask of the President is 
that he commit to the cause his pres- 
tige, his influence, and, most impor- 
tant, his energies. 


Battle on ‘the Rim of Hell’: 


President vs. War Hawks — 


CHALMERS M. ROBERTS 


HANGES in foreign policy are some- 
times heralded in major pro- 
nouncements by a President or a 
Secretary of State. More often they 
come about gradually, almost un- 
noticed. The second kind of change 
has been taking place in Washington 
in recent weeks. 

The shift has been from the top 
down rather than from the bottom 
up, and that has made assessment of 
the change more difficult. There has 
been no cranking out of policy pa- 
pers, which then work their tortuous 
way up through the bureaucratic 
levels to the National Security Coun- 
cil and finally to the President. 

The change, to be precise, has 
taken place in Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. But because of the way the 
change has come about, the result 
has been uncertainty within the 
Government, especially at the two 
key operational departments, State 
and Defense. And if there has been 
uncertainty in Washington, there 
has been confusion throughout the 
nation. 

What has happened is that the era 
of “instant massive retaliation” and 
“more bang for a buck” has been 
giving way to the “good partners” 
concept with our allies and to an 
intensive search by the President for 
what he has called a modus vivendi 
with the Communist world. 

There is not going to be any dis- 
mantling of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, of course, nor will we stop 
putting our major dependence on 
the ever-growing “family” of atomic 
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weapons. The President has not 
stopped believing that the long- 
range Soviet goal is world revolution 
and world domination, as he told a 
recent press conference. 


y= the President says about 
peace or atomic war at his 
press conferences may sound plati- 
tudinous in print, but if you are 
actually there the words take on an 
intensity that can only come from 
the deepest personal conviction. He 
seems to be thinking out loud, and 
in the process he reveals a lot about 
himself. That was certainly the case 
in his remarkably eloquent talk at 
the December 2 press conference, 
when he gave his clearest exposition 
thus far on his determination not 
to be swayed from that “middle 
road” between appeasement and bel- 
ligerency in the search for peace. 
One has occasionally the feeling— 
meaning no disrespect—that the Pres- 
ident’s reactions are almost visceral. 
He is groping for a way out of the 
dilemma of our times, he is con- 
vinced there must be a way out, but 
no one has shown him just what it 
is. Considering the hysteria over 
Communism of the past two years, 
it is a tribute to Mr. Eisenhower that 
he has somehow thrown off those 
who would drive him into a dead 
end from which war would be the 
only escape. This is also a reflection 
of his innate caution, of his feeling 
against extremes, of his ability to 
gauge the temper of the mass of 
Americans and the masses elsewhere 






in the world on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. 

But it is not enough merely to 
say that he is seeking a way out of 
the dilemma of our times, for he 
has sought that from the day he 
took office. The difference is that 
he has now begun to act—and that 
he has come to some conclusions 
about the nature of nuclear war. 


The Quemoy Affair 


Despite the fact that statesmen have 
stacks of top-secret documents in 
front of them presumably filled with 
all the relevant facts, it sometimes 
takes an outside factor to bestir 
them. Last spring Winston Churchill 
read a dispatch in the Manchester 
Guardian by its Washington corre- 
spondent Max Freedman about Rep- 
resentative W. Sterling Cole’s speech 
on the 1952 “hydrogen device” blast 
that “obliterated the test island.” 
That newspaper account did some- 
thing to the Prime Minister that no 
document could, and it brought him 
to Washington last summer to dis- 
cuss the nuclear dilemma. 

In the same way the case of the 
Fortunate Dragon, the hundred-ton 
Japanese fishing boat that was show- 
ered last March with radioactive ash 
from the fall-out of the Bikini hydro- 
gen-bomb test some seventy miles 
away, set off a world-wide alarm that 
dramatized to the President the 
perils of atomic war far beyond the 
facts and figures that were already 
on his desk. 

Out of such events as these has 
come the Eisenhower conviction that 
“since the advent of nuclear weap- 
ons, it seems clear that there is no 
longer any alternative to peace, if 
there is to be a happy and well 
world.” Those words were spoken 
off the cuff on October 19 at a gath- 
ering of State Department employ- 
ees to whom the President also pic- 
tured the world after a nuclear war 
as one “very greatly in ashes and 
relics of destruction.” 

That speech was the most dra- 
matic one by the President that | 
have heard, and it took on a special 
meaning for me. Some time before 
I heard it I had picked up the first 
accounts of the President’s reaction 
to the Red Chinese attack on the 
Nationalist-held island of Quemoy, 
which must surely have been in 
Mr. Eisenhower’s mind even though 
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his 3,500 listeners, with possibly two 
or three exceptions, were unaware 
of it. 

_ It was after the Quemoy affair that 
Mr. Eisenhower began to say that 
the Russians were acting in a more 
conciliatory manner (as in their 
note on the B-29 shot down over 
northern Japan by Soviet MIG fight- 
ers). And it was after the publica- 
tion of the Quemoy story that he 
politely but firmly rejected the 
Knowland thesis that if the United 
States accepts what Moscow trumpets 
as the doctrine of “prolonged peace- 
ful coexistence,” America is headed 
inevitably for doom. 


6 gprs Quemoy story is briefly this: 
When the Chinese Commu- 
nists began shelling the island on 
September 3, the Pentagon gave 
Chiang Kai-shek a go-ahead to bomb 
the adjacent area in order to silence 
the batteries and destroy any junk 
or troop concentrations. 

Within a day or two, three of the 
four Joint Chiefs of Staff—Radford, 
Carney, and Twining—voted to rec- 
ommend to the President that 
Chiang be allowed immediately to 
bomb inland Red China and that if 
an all-out Communist attack on Que- 
moy developed, American planes 
should join the Nationalist bombing 
operations. Secretary of State Dulles, 
then in Manila for the Southeast 
Asia pact conference, cabled back his 
concurrence with the majority. Only 
Army General Ridgway opposed, 
but he was joined in vigorous and 
effective dissent by the then Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell 
Smith. 

Smith urgently asked the President 
to call a National Security Council 
meeting at his Denver vacation re- 
treat before acting on the recom- 
mendation, and the President agreed. 
At the extraordinary and now his- 
toric meeting of Sunday, September 
12, at the Lowry Air Force Base offi- 
cers’ club, Admiral Radford argued 
for action, Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son spoke for action only after due 
“provocation,” and Vice-President 
Nixon (who had been campaigning 
on a peace platform) opposed action. 

One official who knew the facts 
told me that “the President person- 
ally saved the situation.” 

The Quemoy affair, coming less 
than half a year after the President's 
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close brush with intervention in 


Indo-China (described in “The Day 
We Didn’t Go to War,” The Re- 
porter, September 14, 1954), demon- 
strated to Mr. Eisenhower that posi- 
tive action was needed if some future 
incident were not to plunge the na- 


GEREUND 
tion over what Churchill has called 
“the rim of hell.” 

The first task was to get off the 
Formosa powder keg. This involved 
preventing Chiang from acting in 
any way that could give the Chinese 
Communists provocation for carry- 
ing through their threats to “liber- 
ate” Formosa itself. Chiang was 
therefore offered a mutual defense 
pact, for which he had long been 
calling—but in exchange for an un- 
derstanding that he would avoid pro- 
vocative attacks on the mainland. 
This was a bitter pill for Chiang, 
who clearly saw its eventual mean- 
ing—the United States was abandon- 
ing the fiction that he was the true 
ruler of the mainland of China from 
which he had been swept five years 
earlier. Chiang has now finally agreed 
to sign up, but he is being kept on 
the same sort of short rations as 
Syngman Rhee in South Korea. 

The “releashing” of Chiang was 
also a bitter pill for the pro-Chiang 
factions at the State Department and 
the Pentagon. It could hardly have 
been pleasant for Mr. Dulles, who 
had to tell Chiang when he was in 
Formosa en route home from Manila 
that the President would not coun- 
tenance provocative action. 


- rHe President’s view, it seems 

clear, the Quemoy affair threat- 
ened to upset the balance of power 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States by involving us in a 
war with Red China; it also threat- 
ened to precipitate a third world 
war. Hence he forced the Chiang 
limitation policy. 

And it is important to note that 
the President has stuck by his policy 
by rejecting the Knowland blockade 
idea in the subsequent affair of the 


thirteen American prisoners of war | 
jailed by Red China. 


‘Speak Softly but oe o 


It is now quite certain that Mr. Ei- 
senhower feels we are in a period of 
weapons stalemate. In this he seems 
to be in agreement with Soviet Pre- 
mier Malenkov, who stated last 
March that “with the existence of 
the modern means of destruction” a 
third world war “would mean the 
destruction of world civilization”— 
that is, not only of western civiliza- 
tion but also of all that the Commu- 
nists have built up since 1917. 

When Senator Knowland talks of 
“atomic stalemate” in the future, he 
is out of tune with the President's 
view that the stalemate is here now— 
and that Moscow knows it as well as 
Washington does and is pushing 
“prolonged peaceful coexistence” as 
the only possible policy for either 
side today. 

What the President is seeking to 
do, then, is to forge a counterpro- 
gram to “peaceful coexistence,” al- 
though, unhappily, nobody on our 
side has come up with a matching 
phrase. He has clearly indicated he 
will do his utmost to prevent an inci- 
dent from becoming a casus belli. 
This was demonstrated by his decla- 
ration that the B-29 incident was not 
clear-cut—although several hours be- 
fore he used that phrase to reporters, 
the State Department had in hand 
a report showing clearly that the 
MIGs had invaded Japanese terri- 
tory to shoot down the B-29. 

Mr. Eisenhower's reaction to the 
B-29 incident surprised a lot of peo- 
ple at the State Department because 
Secretary Dulles, who operates pretty 
much out of his own hat and has 
only a handful of real confidants, 
had not passed along any word about 
the shift in White House thinking. 
The affair infur‘ated the Air Force, 
to put it mildly, and alarmed much 
of the rest of the Pentagon. “What's 
Ike up to?” was the question. And 
nobody supplied an answer. 

Secretary Dulles’s Chicago speech 
of November 29 was designed to spell 
out for the first time the new policy 
—without, of course, conceding that 
a change had taken place. 

Senator Knowland, who had been 
told in advance of the mutual de- 
fense pact offer to Chiang, kept silent 
when news of the “releashing” 
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leaked out from Formosa and even 
when the Taipeh newspapers bitter- 
ly talked of a new “Yalu sanctuary 
policy.” But his mind was troubled, 
and on November 15 he could keep 
silent no longer. In a speech deliv- 
ered that day he called on the new 
Congress to summon the Joint Chiefs 
and State and Defense Department 
officials to find out their opinions as 
to where “peaceful coexistence” 
would lead “and whether this clear 
and present danger which appears to 
me to exist is such that a_ basic 
change in the direction of our policy 
is warranted.” 

When Senator Knowland made 
his speech he already knew the Que- 
moy story, for he indicated on the 
Senate floor that he had read the 
press account in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald—including 
the key fact that the President had 
overruled three of his four Joint 
Chiefs and his Secretary of State. 
One cannot escape the conclusion 
that the Senate Majority Leader 
wanted to have them expose their 
differences with the President. 


But Will He Keep It Up? 


The issue today to many in high 
places in Washington is put in the 
form of a question: Given a nuclear- 
weapons standoff, is the United 
States willing to fight nonatomic 
“small wars” if necessary? That the 
question has been in Senator Know- 
land’s mind too is clear from his 
statement on the Senate floor: “We 
might have the desired [military] 
strength; but if as a matter of na- 
tional policy the American people 
were not prepared to support the use 
of that strength .. . that strength on 
our part would not necessarily con- 
stitute a restraining influence upon 
the Soviets.” 

This was a polite way of asking 
whether the President was “pre- 
pared” to use that strength. There is 
divided opinion on this matter in 
Washington today. One official bit- 
terly tells a reporter that “The golf 
club has replaced the umbrella” as 
the symbol of appeasement, while 
another official says confidently, “I 
think we will make the decision to 
fight the little wars.” 

But nobody really knows. For the 
President, in the last analysis, has to 
weigh all the conflicting claims and 
make the decision himself. 
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oe MONTHS AGO a friend said to 
Mr. Dulles, “The President cer- 
tainly leaves foreign affairs pretty 
much up to you.” The Secretary re- 
plied somewhat vaguely, “Yes, I sup- 
pose he does.” The President, vastly 
impressed by Mr. Dulles’s detailed 
knowledge of diplomacy and of the 
intricacies of the world’s problems, 
has given his Secretary of State per- 
haps more power than has been ex- 
ercised by any other man who ever 
held that office. But in the Quemoy 
crisis, Mr. Dulles discovered himself 
on the wrong side. _ 

And yet there are very few men to 
whom Mr. Eisenhower can turn for 
advice and support. Mr. Dulles has 
a direct telephone line to the White 





House from both his office and his 
home, and he is in and out of the 
Executive Mansion almost constant- 
ly. But it is “all business,” the Presi- 
dent’s associates say, between the two 
men. They do not play bridge to- 
gether—Mr. Eisenhower seeks relaxa- 
tion with men of lesser intellectual 
capacity than Mr. Dulles. 

The President appears to have 
handed down at Denver only a 
rather generalized statement: Noth- 
ing shall be done to involve the 
United States in nuclear war, though 
we must remain strong enough to 
fight one if it is forced upon us. 
Meanwhile, the problem is to find a 
way to deal with “coexistence” over 
what looks like a long period of 
peace ahead. 

Secretary Dulles and others who 
have now caught the spirit of the 
President's new outlook see the 
“long-haul” program this way: con- 
tinued advance in weapons, contin- 
ued improvement in continental de- 
fense, a search for a way out of the 
Indo-China morass, a_ leash on 
Chiang, and—this last is new—a mas- 
sive economic program for the un- 
derdeveloped nations to convince 
them that Communism is neither the 
only nor the best way to raise their 
standards of living. 








The economic program, for which 
Harold Stassen has become the out- 
standing public spokesman, is al- 
ready up against a Treasury road- 
block, since Secretary Humphrey 
still dreams of a balanced budget. 
Whether the President will go to bat 
for the programs that are being 
drawn up to support his own policy 
will be one of the tests in 1955 of 
how far he is willing to carry his 
search for peace. Another test may 
come next summer when the Joint 
Chiefs will be up for term extension 
or for replacement. 


Awake but Uncertain 


Curiously, the warmest words of 
praise Mr. Eisenhower has received 
for the change that has taken place 
in his thinking have come from 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The Indian 
Prime Minister told his Parliament 
in November that in 1954 a big-scale 
war had seemed imminent on two 
occasions—at the time of the pro- 
posals for intervention in Indo- 
China and at the time of the Que- 
moy affair. (He did not name either 
event, but cited instead the months 
in which they occurred.) 

“Fortunately,” he said, “these crises 
were passed without disaster, and 
in this matter I would like to pay 
a tribute to the part played by the 
President of the United States ol 
America in the avoidance of war.” 

Mr. Eisenhower, too, has had some 
warm private words lately for India, 
an apparent recognition that though 
Mr. Nehru's formula lor peace may 
be on a different plane than his own, 
both seek the same ends. Such a feel- 
ing is not, of course, going to endear 
the President to those like Senator 
Knowland who want the neutralist 
nations to proclaim which side of the 
fence they are on. 

It is difficult to assess just where 
the President’s peace program, to 
call it that for lack of a better name, 
will lead. As a reporter trying to find 
his way through the Washington 
jungle, it seems to me that what Mr. 
Eisenhower is attempting is based 
on two sound premises: that there is 
now a nuclear stalemate, and that 
Moscow is acting on this basis and 
the United States must do likewise 
in its own Way. 

But one has the impression that 
the new direction in foreign policy, 
which was impelled by Mr. Eisen- 
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hower’s experience in the Quemoy 
affair, is still rather amorphous. 

Among the seemingly logical out- 
comes of what Mr. Eisenhower has 
set in motion would be an eventual 
“two Chinas” policy. And yet Mr. 
Eisenhower is still moving slowly 
and cautiously. He is fully aware 
of the opposition at the Capitol, 
especially within the Republican 
Party but by no means absent among 
Democrats. He is fully aware of the 
attraction of the Radford doctrine 
that the Communists must not be 
allowed to consolidate their hold on 
the mainland. 

The President has a tendency to 
play things by ear. What Moscow 
and Peking do—as in the prisoner-ol- 
war issue—will greatly affect what 
he does. Quemoy and the other 
Nationalist-held islands off the main- 
land could still set off an explosion 
if the Communists go too far. 


if hg on is change under way in 
Washington. But it is not occur- 
ring in the traditional manner of pol- 
icy changes, often the work of some 
anonymous expert deep in the laby- 
rinth of government framing an 
idea that finally works its way to the 
top. Rather, it is Mr. Eisenhower at 
the summit of government who is 
generating the change. This in itself 
is a contradiction both of the normal 
ways of government and of the Eisen- 
hower staff-work approach, the prod- 
uct of his long military career. Yet 
this is what is happening, as is clear 
to all who take the trouble to look 
behind the platitudes. 

One Washington official has 
likened Mr. Eisenhower's actions to 
“the awakening of Gulliver, who is 
now sitting up, rubbing his eyes, 
and breaking the strings the war 
hawks had tied around him.” 

The President, it seems to me, is 
seeking to pull away from the bel- 
licose spirit of the first eighteen 
months of his Administration, to get 
away from the hysteria and nega- 
tivism of anti-Communism, and to 
find some positive way to express 
and to advance the American con- 
viction that mankind, given a decent 
choice and a helping hand, will 
choose freedom. 

So far it has been pretty much of 
a one-man show. But that one man 
happens to be the President of the 
United States. 
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A THIRD PARTY? 


ERIC SEVAREID 


LITTLE ITEM on the news wire 

tells us that a group of Okla- 
homa Republicans are organizing a 
new political party for that state. 
They will call it the “Constitutional 
Party,” and plan to affiliate with the 
group in Texas known as the “Con- 
stitution Party” which entered four 
candidates in the Texas election this 
fall. The Oklahoma group plans 
to enter a slate of candidates in 
their next general election. The 
policy of this group is simply stated 
by its chairman: “pro-McCarthy,” he 
said, and “anti-Eisenhower.” 

This item may have considerable 
significance. At least, it adds sub- 
stance to the suspicions of some able 
observers who have been holding a 
damp finger to the political winds; 
they think they detect the makings 
of a serious, nation-wide effort by 
extreme right-wing and _ isolationist 
people, chiefly of Republican iden- 
tity, to dictate the Republican nomi- 
nee two years hence, or to run a 
third-party candidate for President. 

Several sizable groups are form- 
ing now; they have a natural affinity 
in general philosophy, a fair amount 
of cash, apparently, and to a certain 
degree an interlocking directorate 
of personalities. The Oklahoma gen- 
tleman’s description, “pro-McCarthy” 
and “anti-Eisenhower,” fits all these 
groups to some degree; their 
motivations run from those of the 
old-fashioned, hard-core isolationist, 
anti-labor Republicans who regard 
the President as merely a New 
Dealer in disguise, to those of the 
emotional, inflamed crowds who fear 
Communists, equate liberals with 
them and regard McCarthy as a 
national saviour. 


ae PERSONALITY of McCarthy pro- 
vides, as the New York Times's 
Mr. William S. White puts it, a 
catalyst for all these hitherto diverse 
forces and groups. These groups, 
which probably include some Texas 
oilmen and definitely include some 
embittered ex-military leaders, have 
at least a basic emotional condition 
in common—and that is anger, anger 
at the whole course of American 
domestic and foreign affairs over the 
last twenty-five years; they have felt 
themselves in a politically alien land 
ever since Roosevelt's first election; 
they seem to feel that their oppo- 


nents are somehow not quite patri- 
otic and they reserve for themselves 
the appellation “real Americans.” 
One of the present efforts of this 
general grouping is the highly or- 
ganized attempt to get ten million 
signatures on petitions asking vindi- 
cation of McCarthy in the Senate 
censure debate. Another of the or- 
ganizations is called the “Committee 
for Constitutional Government, In- 
corporated”; another is called “For 
America,” a moving spirit of which 
is Colonel McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune. McCarthy provides a poten- 
tial rallying point for all these 
groups, in spite of their differing 
immediate aims, and it could be that 
he will emerge as the leader of the 
biggest, most cohesive amalgam of 
disaffected right-wingers that the 
country has seen in many years. 
But McCarthy has never bothered 
to hammer out a positive program; 
he has confined himself to anti- 
Communism; he was originally a 
Democrat; he has not been very con- 
servative on domestic affairs, nor 
isolationist on foreign affairs; and 
so, should all these groups really 
combine and get down to cases for 
1956, a man like Bricker, rather 
than McCarthy, might emerge as the 
leader. It is possible that their first 
effort would be to nominate their 
own kind of man in the Republican 
Convention, and move to a national 
third party only if that effort fails. 


I" ANY CASE, this widespread, amor- 

phous move is, at least, a her- 
ald of infighting and splintering 
within the Republican Party over the 
next two years. It is much too soon 
to believe these people could dictate 
the Republican nomination; and 
American history gives no encour- 
agement to the notion that a third 
party in the 1956 race could ensure 
Republican defeat. In 1948, Truman 
could afford to lose three states, in- 
cluding New York, because of the 
Progressive Party vote, and four 
more states because of the Dixiecrat 
vote. 

The election figures of this No- 
vember 2, however, give no reasor. 
to think the Republican Party could 
afford the same indulgence. 


(A broadcast by Mr. Sevareid over 
CBS Radio, November 23) 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


Let’s Try Capitalism 


In Foreign Trade 


WILLIAM H. DRAPER, Jr. 


“7 HAVE never doubted that Presi- 

dent Eisenhower’s head and 
heart were in the right place,” said 
Sir Arthur Fadden, Australian Gov- 
ernor of the World Bank, at the 
Bank’s annual meeting in Washing- 
ton last fall, “but as practical men, 
responsible to our own people for 
their welfare, we are obliged to focus, 
not upon words and hopes, but upon 
capacity and deeds . . . I trust that 
I will not be misunderstood by our 
American colleagues . . . when I say 
that we still await action.” 

Six weeks later, on November 
11, the Eisenhower Administration, 
through Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, agreed to action that 
would permit the United States to 
participate in a world investment 
project to be called the Internation- 
al Finance Corporation, whose pur- 
pose is to find private financial 
backing for promising endeavors of 
private producers around the world. 
Mr. Eisenhower has also announced 
his determination to reduce “man- 
made barriers to mutual trade” and 
“thus enhance our own . . . security 
by strengthening our friends abroad” 
—as recommended by the Randall 
Commission, which he named to over- 
haul our foreign economic policy. 

These companion needs—to invest 
in expansion of world production 
and to remove obstacles to world 
trade—were widely discussed at the 
World Bank meeting last fall. And 
Sir Arthur Fadden’s call for action 
instead of words from America was 
echoed by many of the three hun- 
dred leaders of finance and com- 
merce who were there representing 
fifty-six nations. 

i bs ME, the chorus is a familiar one. 
During the decade in which I 


represented the United States abroad, 
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I have been asked over and over 
again an embarrassing question that 
can be bluntly translated from the 
circumspect language of diplomacy 
as: “When are you Americans going 
to start practicing what you preach 
to us?” 

The answer, of course, is largely 
up to Congress, which has consist- 
ently shown more readiness to ap- 
propriate funds for handouts to our 
friends and allies than to pass legis- 
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lation that would permit them to 
compete freely in our market—and 
thus earn our dollars instead of beg- 
ging for them. 

The slogan “trade, not aid” has 
been heard on Capitol Hill in many 
speeches on foreign affairs—but is re- 
flected in very few bills. It was first 
coined a couple of years ago by my 
friend R. A. (“Rab”) Butler, Brit- 
ain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in one of the meetings of European 





Finance Ministers where I was in- 
sisting that the United States really 
did believe in free competition and 
certainly did want to encourage the 
healthy growth of capitalism in the 
world. 

I insisted because I knew it was 
true, even though our habit of rais- 
ing tariffs and imposing quotas on 
imports seemed then—and still seems 
—poor evidence to Europeans. 

At the Worid Bank meeting this 
fall, Butler was still pleading for 
better evidence. 

Butler used humor to illustrate 
his point. Addressing the chairman, 
he said: “You, sir, have suggested 
that a young girl should jump in to 
bathe. I come from a country where 
the climate is somewhat colder than 
it is here—and from the east coast 
of England where bathing is quite 
an adventure. I speak not as a young 
girl, of which I have very little expe- 
rience, but as the father of a family. 

. . It’s usual for the father of a 
family on the east coast of England 

. to test. the water with his feet 
before entering the sea. That, I sug- 
gest, would be a prudent course for 
some of us.” 

It’s time and overtime for Ameri- 
cans to adjust the temperature of the 
water, as “Rab” Butler might say, on 
this side of the Atlantic, by giving 
the free capitalism in which we pro- 
fess such deep conviction a more 
obvious role in our economic foreign 


policy. 
Decade of Stability 


When the Eighty-fourth Congress 
convenes next month, it has a made- 
to-order chance to do just that—by 
taking prompt action on the Admin- 
istration’s requests to increase for- 
eign investment and decrease barriers 
to trade. 

It seems to me there are two moves 
Congress should make to stimulate a 
freer flow of both goods and money. 
The first is to give a ten-year guar- 
antee that we will not create any 
further obstacles in our market to 
customer choice between domestic 
and foreign goods. If this assurance 
is offered in the right way, it can set 
off a chain reaction in other markets 
of the non-Communist world. There- 
fore: 


I suggest we promise not to increase 
present tariffs or decrease : present 
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quotas or apply new restrictions for 
ten years, in return for similar— 
though not necessarily identical— 
concessions from other democratic 
nations. 


The guarantees should be ex- 
changed in the form of “stable-trade” 
treaties, ratified by the parliaments 
concerned—in our case, the Senate. 
The treaties should reflect a common 
intention to equalize opportunity to 
buy and sell freely in the markets of 
the world through concessions made 
in proportion to the economic 
strength of the signers. 


oe THIS PROPOSAL will not sat- 
isfy free traders who are clamor- 
ing for something bolder than mere- 
ly holding the status quo, it would 
offer foreign businessmen the stabil- 
ity they have a moral right to demand 
as a basis for doing business with the 
United States. 

At present our market is sheer 
chaos for the foreign producer. No 
American would dream of trying to 
do business under conditions that 
make it almost impossible to make 
even a rough estimate of risks and 
profits in advance, and yet that is 
exactly what the foreign businessman 
is up against when he tries to trade 
in the United States. 

He never knows when we will re- 
strict imports of his product or how 
we will do it. Heading a long list of 
the devices we use for this purpose 
are two that have done our coun- 
try’s reputation inestimable harm 
abroad. They are the escape clause 
and the quota. 


Two Jokers in the Deck 


The escape clause is a loophole in 
our foreign-trade contracts that per- 
mits us to void our half of a tariff 
agreement whenever our Tariff Com- 
mission and our President look with 
favor on a domestic manufacturer's 
appeal for more protection than the 
contract allows. This is the device 
under which the tariff on watch 
movements was recently hiked, with 
repercussions that are described 
on page 19 of this issue. 

The quota, most often used to 
limit agricultural imports, is equally 
tricky, and we seem to have a genius 
for applying it in critical moments 
at the expense of our own efforts to 
strengthen our allies against Com- 
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munist blandishments or aggression. 

For example, while I was serving 
as U.S. representative to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Coun- 
cil, Congress slapped a quota on 
cheese, which cut Danish blue-cheese 
sales to the United States two-thirds. 
This move enormously complicated 
negotiations for an American- 


R. A. Butler 


equipped NATo air base strategically 
located at the narrowest part of the 
vital sea corridor connecting the 
Baltic and the Atlantic—eight min- 
utes by jet flight from Russian-con- 
trolled air bases in Communist East 
Germany. 

More recent examples concern 
almonds and figs. The Italian al- 
mond-growing district is one of the 
regions where Communists have 
been making steady gains—which 
United States officials in Italy have 
been working hard to counterbal- 
ance. So we imposed a quota on 
almonds, and while our officials were 
trying with some embarrassment to 
“explain” it, Communist-owned com- 
panies stepped in and quietly bought 
up the entire crop, at higher than 
normal prices. 

The almond quota was applied 
under Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. According to the 
terms of this Act, the President, on 
advice from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and after investigation by the 
Tariff Commission, may impose 








curbs whenever he finds that a for- 
eign import threatens a product re- 
ceiving price support under our Fed- 
eral farm program. 

California’s fig growers are now 
trying to crawl under this umbrella 
of protection. They openly admit 
that they are seeking to become part 
of the Federal program (they already 
have state price supports) so that 
they will be eligible to apply for a 
quota on foreign figs. The present 
threat to Turkish fig producers comes 
on top of a tariff increase two years 
ago that nearly doubled the duties. 
And it comes at a time when we are 
counting on Turkey to play a stra- 
tegic role in linking European, 
Middle Eastern, and Far Eastern de- 
fense plans. 


| 1S TRUE that the United States is 
not the only country that resorts 
to quotas. At the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade Confer- 
ence in Geneva, where forty-seven 
nations are currently attempting to 
improve their trade relations, it is 
a toss-up as to who had been more 
bitter about the other’s use of the 
quota—the United States or western 
Europe. Western European quotas, 
however, have been imposed under 
circumstances quite different from 
ours. Under the terms of the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, countries that 
are importing more than they export 
and are behind on their payments 
for imports are permitted to impose 
quotas until their debts have been 
met. It is a way of preventing the 
bankruptcy of entire nations. 

To object to this rule while in- 
sisting on our own right to use 
quotas merely to protect special in- 
terests is to complain about the mote 
in our brother’s eye while steadfastly 
ignoring the beam in our own. 

Even our campaign for “equal 
treatment” at Geneva is not wholly 
logical for us as the biggest creditor 
nation in the world. After all, it’s 
certainly to the advantage of every 
American taxpayer for debtor na- 
tions to regain economic independ- 
ence. 

That is why in my proposal for a 
series of “stable-trade” treaties | 
have suggested that concessions be 
made “in proportion to the eco- 
nomic strength of the signers”—rath- 
er than on a basis of tit for tat. 

For ten years these treaties would 
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put a ceiling on restrictive practices 
in our trade relationships with na- 
tions agreeing to them. They would 
ban new quotas and new tariffs. 
They would prevent use of the es- 
cape clause as a means of increasing 
existing tariffs, and they would do 
this without repealing the legisla- 
tion that authorizes application of 
such devices. 


= RESULT in this country would 
be that Congress would be free 
from some,of the pressures of section- 
al and minority-interest campaigns 
for trade restrictions; it would give 
both houses more freedom to think in 
terms of the national interest. A cut 
in the number of cases where Section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act could be used to obtain quotas 
would relieve the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of similar pressures. 

Nor would the treaties interfere 
with the President’s right to decrease 
tariffs under the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. Moreover, if the Randall Com- 
mission’s recommendations are acted 
upon in the Eighty-fourth Congress, 
as President Eisenhower has urged, 
their provisions for freer trade would 
be insured for at least a decade by 
these “stable-trade” treaties. Without 
some such insurance, many of the 
Randall recommendations — even 
though written into law—could be 
circumvented by use of the escape 
clause and the quota. 


The IFC Plan 


By reducing barriers to the distribu- 
tion of goods, these treaties would 
also improve the climate for interna- 
tional investment. Half their value 
would be lost if we did not take 
advantage of the fact. Therefore, I 
feel that I am forced to take issue 
with the Administration’s tentative 
plan to postpone until 1956 Congres- 
sional consideration of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation. 


I urge that legislation authorizing 
our participation in the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation be in- 
troduced in the next session of Con- 
gress in order to co-ordinate the free 
flow of money with the free flow of 
goods. 


At the present time more. than 
half of America’s foreign aid is going 
to parts of the world that stand to 
benefit most by the irc plan to ex- 
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pand world production. These areas, 
though rich in raw materials, lack 
the wherewithal to dig them out of 
the earth and turn them into goods 
that can be sold to other nations. 
Since these are also areas where the 
struggle against Communism is most 
critical, the U.S. Foreign Operations 
Administration has just suggested 
that the next Congress give them an 
even bigger appropriation than the 
present one. 

Shigeru Yoshida of Japan recently 
asked for a $4-billion “Asian Mar- 
shall Plan.” He called the present 
$400 million supplied by the United 
States, the World Bank, and the 
Colombo Plan of the British Com- 
monwealth “only one-tenth” of what 
is actually needed if underdeveloped 
lands are to be kept out of the hands 
of the Communists. 

The public bill for such assistance 
can be reduced as private investment 
in foreign enterprises is increased. 
But at best the process of evolution 
from public to private financing will 
be slow, and there is no sense in sky- 
rocketing public aid while at the 
same time postponing until 1956 a 
start on a program of private invest- 
ment. 

The official reason given for de- 
laying 1Fc’s introduction to Congress 
is the need for further study. The 
truth is that 1rc has already been 
studied for nearly four years by the 
World Bank, which has issued two 
progress reports on it, both implying 
that the only real obstacle to its 
launching has been unwillingness of 





the United States to put up its share 
of the initial capital. That obstacle 
has now been eliminated at a policy 
level. So let’s move on Congress. 

The proposal will not be new to 
Capitol Hill. In 1952 Representative 
Jacob K. Javits (R., New York) at- 
tached to the House foreign-aid 
appropriations bill an amendment 
earmarking funds for U.S. partici- 
pation in 1c. The amendment was 
passed in the Senate but later 
dropped in a Senate-House confer- 
ence. At that time the proposal 
did not have—as it now does— 
the Administration’s backing, the 
endorsement of thirty other nations, 
and the approval of the management 
of the World Bank. 

The project was first popularized 
by Nelson Rockefeller as chairman 
of the International Development 
Advisory Board, which at President 
Truman’s request made an exhaus- 
tive study of additional ways and 
means for practical economic aid to 
underdeveloped areas. That board, 
after consultation with the World 
Bank, came up with the irc idea as 
a way of demonstrating to the world 
that the creative use of private capi- 
tal can produce, at the same time, 
profit for investors and a_ better 
standard of living for many people 
in the areas invested in. 


H™: how it works: Subscriptions 
in the parent company—1Fc—are 
open to all governments that are 
members of the World Bank. Al- 
though U.S. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey has described Fc as a 
$100-million corporation, the World 
Bank management believes it could 
start with pledges of half that—the 
pledges to be called in only as need- 
ed. The proposed maximum USS. 
share is $35 million. Once in busi- 
ness, 1FC will match investors seeking 
a profit with requests from indus- 
tries seeking to start new ventures 
or expand old ones. 

It will also purchase shares in 
projects it recommends, and through 
resale of these shares will attempt 
to snowball its own capital so as to 
grow from a pilot project to a going 
concern without further recourse to 
the public treasury. 

To conclude a deal under irc 
would require a four-way partner- 
ship: 

§ Sound men with a sound idea— 
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say a group of Turkish fig growers 
who wanted to start a modern plant 
lor packaging their product; 

q Irc itself, which could either 
make a loan or buy stock; 

€ Some Turkish investors who 
could also afford to buy stock, 
though not enough to get the whole 
plant going; 

€ An American investor. 

Suppose the management ol a 
U.S. baking company is interested in 
establishing a direct source of supply 
for high-quality, low-cost figs to be 
used in cakes and cookies. I pos- 
tulate a corporation because corpora- 
tions are more likely to have the 
incentive and capital to make the 
heavy investment this kind of enter- 
prise would need. 

The Americans’ first question 
might be: What protection will our 
company’s investment have? The an- 
swer is that although the threat of 
political unrest and instability of 
currencies often make investment 
abroad more precarious than at 
home, Turkey is a recent addition 
to the list of countries like Mexico, 
Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, and Thai- 
land where the law gives foreign and 
domestic capital substantially equal 
opportunity for expansion and 
where, barring crises, a foreign in- 
vestor can get his money back—with 
interest—whenever he pleases. 

Though irc would operate only in 
such countries, there would, of 
course, still be some risk involved. 
For instance, profits and perhaps 
even capital would be cut if the off- 
cial rate at which Turkish liras can 
be exchanged for dollars should drop 
after the stock was purchased. On 
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the other hand, if the American 
company is willing to take this risk, 
it may reap a dollar profit as high 
as thirty per cent or even more on 
the original investment. 


I’ GENERAL, you can earn bigger 

dividends on your dollars abroad 
than at home—if you are willing to 
accept correspondingly higher risks. 
In Turkey a current risk is the $100- 
million foreign debt, which could 
cause a shortage of foreign currency 
unless exports are greatly increased. 
Therefore, if your company owned 
stock in a Turkish fig-packaging 
plant, the threat of an American 
quota on fig imports might have you 
lobbying in Washington. Maybe that 
wouldn’t be such a bad idea! 


It’s Up to Us 


My own interest in increasing f[or- 
eign investment comes not only from 
years of experience in government 
service abroad but also from my per- 
sonal business experience in the past 
year as chairman of the Mexican 
Light and Power Company. I have 
seen with my own eyes how foreign 
investment can help a whole country 
skip decades in its industrial ad- 
vance. Several months ago the com- 
pany’s new hydroelectric station 
Patla was opened with the blessing 
of Mexico’s President. Twenty years 
ago the Mexican Light and Power 
Company didn’t have the cash to 
string necessary power lines. Today 
the company supplies half of Mexi- 
co’s power and light and has enough 
left to serve the new steel and mining 
industries. Almost alone among 
Latin-American capitals, Mexico 


City now has power to spare, without 
restrictions and brownouts. And in; 
vestors are now reaping dividends. 
But to keep up this rate of progress, 
our company will have to generate 
and distribute twice as much power 
a decade from now, at a cost of over 
$200 million. So I freely confess to a 
certain personal prejudice in favor 
of irc and more foreign investment! 

Nor have I ever agreed with the 
objection to 1Fc that was raised at 
the National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion last month—and will almost cer- 
tainly be raised many times again 
—that it is wrong to risk public 
money in private enterprise. On the 
contrary, I am confident that a com- 
bination of public and private dol- 
lars offers more protection for the 
public share, because the private in- 
vestor keeps an eagle eye on his. For 
example, if the $1 million of Eca 
funds spent in teaching Danes to sell 
their cheese in the American market 
had included direct personal invest- 
ment, highly articulate investors 
might have prevented Congress from 
dumping it down the drain by re- 
stricting cheese imports. 

And though it is true that invest- 
ment in an international corporation 
slated to buy and sell stock is “risky,” 
it seems to me no more so than the 
government’s present practice of 
making farm loans where the only 
security is crops that accumulate in 
warehouses until they rot. At least 
1Fc would stimulate production and 
distribution—not stultify it. 


s “Rab” Butler declared at the 
World Bauk meeting: “Above 
all we must recognize that the free 
world lives and breathes, strives and 
triumphs, only in the fresh air and 
clean winds of initiative and oppor- 
tunity. We must live in such a world 
if the spirit of man is to expand.” 
Not only is the United States big 
enough and strong enough to en- 
courage expansion of world produc- 
tion and world markets—the truth is 
we cannot keep our strength or hope 
to increase it any other way. 
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Swiss Watches 


And American Tariffs 


LEONARD GROSS 


gw Swiss went on an emotional 
binge last July 27 when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower approved a tariff 
increase of up to fifty per cent on 
imported watch movements of seven- 
teen jewels or less. Thousands of 
these usually calm people gathered 
at mass meetings in watchmaking 
areas. Others stopped Americans on 
the street to demand an explanation 
—‘‘as though I were Eisenhower him- 
self,” one American recalled. A pro- 
lessor at the University of Zurich 
interrupted his lecture to lace into 
an American student sitting in a 
back row. One tobacco store dis- 
played a sign: “We no longer sell 
American cigarettes.” And a dis- 
tributor of U.S. cars reported that he 
was swamped with cancellations. 

One American wire service put out 
a story that the Swiss were on a buy- 
ers’ strike against American products. 
Another, beaten on the story, said 
there was nothing to it. Both were 
more or less correct. There was an 
immediate boycott, but it couldn’t 
last. The Swiss are almost as accus- 
tomed to our products as we are; it 
was no surprise, therefore, that in 
the office of the watchmakers’ asso- 
ciation itself an official who swore 
on July 27 that he would never 
smoke another American cigarette 
appeared the next day with a fresh 
pack. 

A few Swiss still refuse to buy 
American. But General Motors, 
which maintains an assembly plant 
in Bienne, reports that the _per- 
centage of American cars in Switzer- 
land rose 1.8 cent from July to 
August. The company’s appliance 
division reported a normal seasonal 
drop, nothing more. Other Ameri- 
can firms, furnishing the Swiss with 
tires, oil, office equipment, and 
chemicals, also report normal de- 
mand, giving support to the belief 
that our $150-million annual -ex- 
port bundle to Switzerland—which 
always pays cash—will remain intact. 
The Swiss government wants no 
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trade war with us, if for no other 
reason than that it could not win 
one. (The Swiss buy three dollars’ 
worth of our goods for every dollar 
they earn in the United States.) But 
the idea of doing business with the 
Communists is acquiring an increas- 
ing acceptance among the Swiss as 
the unpleasant but essential alterna- 
tive to a furtherance of restrictive 
trade policies by the United States. 
Like it or not, when it comes to a 
question of selling to the Commu- 





nists or not selling at all, the Swiss 
will sell to the Communists. 

One conservative businessman 
commented, “This is what the in- 
significant Swiss Communist Party 
has been advocating all along. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower played right into 
its hands.” 


A Paradox 

Europeans, traditionally receptive to 
Democratic victories in the United 
States, remembered that in 1952 for- 
mer President Truman ruled against 
an increase in the tariff on Swiss 
watches with the opinion that the 
increase “would be striking a heavy 
blow at our whole effort to increase 
international trade and_ permit 
friendly nations to earn their own 
dollars.” It was natural, therefore, 
that the Europeans would regard the 
watch decision as an absolute test 
of the new Administration’s attitude 
toward foreign trade. The recom- 
mendation signed by Mr. Eisen- 


hower raised the tariff to the same 





record high established in 1930, un- 
der President Hoover. 

The Swiss are pretty certain that 
“protection for defense” actually 
had very little. to do with Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s decision. They became 
aware, as the summer wore on, of 
delicate political situations in Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts, where the three petitioning 
companies—Elgin, Hamilton, and 
Waltham—are located and of how a 
favorable decision by the President 
was supposed to help Republicans 
contesting for office in those states. 
How the Swiss feel about the decision 
is perhaps best illustrated by a state- 
ment of Willy Bretscher, chairman 
of the foreign-affairs committee of 
the Swiss National Council. 

“Can one imagine a bigger para- 
dox than that of a nation spending 
$30 billion in economic aid for Eu- 
rope, then turning around and in- 
flicting a heavy blow upon a small 
democratic state by way of a measure 
of narrowest high-tariff policy, in 
order to ‘protect’ three American 
watch-manufacturing firms with an 
annual business total of $90 million, 
and which are not in any demonstra- 
ble need?” 


a REPRESENTATIVES meet- 
ing in Geneva right now can do 
a great deal to calm the fears and 
doubts that the tariff decision on 
Swiss watches has caused among our 
allies. Since October 28, we have 
been bargaining there with other 
western countries at the conference 
on General Agreements on Tariffs 
and Trade. The Swiss will certainly 
ask us to lower duties or impose less 
strict conditions on the importation 
of Swiss embroideries, dyestuffs, and 
other products. Other nations will 
also try to make agreements with us 
that will make dollar earning easier. 

What the countries of Europe real- 
ly want is the elimination of the 
“escape clause” in our trade agree- 
ments. In effect, this clause permits 
American manufacturers to back out 
of a contract at any time by pleading 
unfair competition trom abroad and 
demanding an increased tariff. The 
European businessmen do not care 
so much about the duty involved in 
a contract as they do about its sta- 
bility. Without stability they cannot 
plan—and a contract with an escape 
clause is far from stable. 














JAMES MAXWELL 


r ALL began on a Tuesday alter- 
noon in the early spring of 1944. 
The commanding officer of our 
Counter Intelligence Corps detach- 
ment in Middletown—all names are 
camouflaged—called me into his of- 
fice and said, “I just received a call 
from Captain Flemming, the Intelli- 
gence Officer at Fort Nirvana. He 
wouldn’t tell me his troubles, but he 
sounded like someone was about to 
have triplets in his ofhce. He wants 
us to send someone out there right 
away. Suppose you go out and see 
what's happening.” 

The Fort was only about ten miles 
from Middletown, and I was in Cap- 
tain Flemming’s office a half hour 
later. He was staring unhappily 
through the window at some soldiers 
doing close-order drill, but it was 
obvious from his glazed expression 
that he saw nothing. When I intro- 
duced myself, he only nodded his 
head slowly. I waited, and when he 
didn’t speak I asked him if there was 
anything I could do. 

“Reds,” he said, turning from the 
window to face me. “Suddenly there 
are Reds all over the place.” 

“Really?” I asked, somewhat un- 
easily. 

“I am not,” he said stiffly, “slip- 
ping a cog. See if you can make any 
sense out of this situation.” He indi- 
cated a chair, and when I was seated 
he went to a file, unlocked a drawer, 
and took out a folder. 

“Everything was going along fine 
until about ten days ago,” he said, 
“and then, without warning, sixteen 
G.1.s—all of them privates, by the way 
-begin going all over the camp brag- 
ging that they’re Communists, telling 
anybody who'll listen to them. A few 
days later, they all started to carry 
copies of the Daily Worker or New 
Masses around, always prominently 
displayed like signs on a picket line. 
The funny thing is, I've never seen 
any of them reading the sheets. They 
just tote them around whenever 
they’re not on duty.” 
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The Red Uprising 
At Fort Nirvana 


“Are these men fairly widely dis- 
tributed throughout the camp?” I 
asked. 

Captain Flemming shook his head. 
“They're all in the same company. 
Whoever the organizer is, he’s sure 
one hell of a salesman.” 

“I suppose you've talked with 
some of the men?” I said. 

“All of them,” he said. “That's 
strange, too. Not one of them made 
any attempt to cover up. As a matter 
of fact, they all seemed delighted to 
tell me they were Communists. A lot 








of them kept emphasizing the point 
as if they were afraid I wouldn't be- 
lieve them.” 

“What kind of men are they?” 

“That’s what has me spinning,” 
the Captain said. “They're just or- 
dinary G.Ls, no better or worse sol- 
diers than the run of the mine. Not 
a longhair or a red-hot class-struggle 
guy in the lot. Most of them are from 
farms or small towns in Indiana or 
Illinois or Iowa. My personal guess 
is that until the last few weeks not 
one of them knew whether Karl 
Marx was a ballet dancer or a short- 
stop in the Texas League. That's 
why I called your office. I thought 
you'd be able to do some kind of a 
background check on them and see 
what they were doing before the 
war.” 

“Are they likely to be shipped out 
of here in the near future?” I asked. 
“They'll be here at least eight 


weeks more,” the Captain told me. 

“That will give us time,” I said. 
“Just a couple of more questions. 
Have these mei: made any attempt 
to convert others to the cause?” 

“Not so far,” he said. 

“Have they held any mectings that 
you know of?” 

“I’m almost certain they haven't,” 
the Captain said. “I've had a couple 
of men keeping an eye on them ever 
since this started.” He sighed. “That's 
what I mean. They’re just like all 
the other Joes around the Fort ex- 
cept for telling everyone they're 
Reds, and carrying those papers 
around with them.” 

“I'll see what we can do,” I said 
with no great certainty. I borrowed 
the Captain’s file containing the 
names of the sixteen Communists 
and résumés of their service records 
and went back to the CIC office. 


a EXAMINATION of the papers was 
of little help. A couple of the 
men had received company punish- 
ment for some such minor infrac- 
tions as overstaying a three-day pass, 
but their commanding officer said 
that as a group they presented no 
greater disciplinary problems than 
any other random assembly of men. 
The next day, our office sent out re- 
quests for background investigations 
of the self-proclaimed revolutionists. 

One morning before we received 
replies to our inquiries, I stopped in 
to see the man who operated the 
largest newsstand in Middletown. I 
had been a customer of his for some 
time and we had come to know each 
other fairly well. I asked him if he 
sold many copies of the Daily Worker 
and the New Masses. 

“Maybe a half-dozen copies ol 
each,” he said. “I always have a lot 
of returns.” 

“Do soldiers buy many of them?” 

The vendor shook his head. “A 
few, maybe one now and then, but 
no regulars.” Suddenly he smiled. 
“Damnedest thing happened about 
a month or so ago, though. Bunch of 
guys from out at the Fort hit this 
place in a gang and cleaned out 
every Worker and Masses on the 
stand. I guess it was some kind of a 
gag. They were never in before and 
they haven’t been back.” 

The reports of the background 
investigations were equally baffling. 
Before entering the Army, not one 
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of the men had ever belonged to any 
organization more suspect than the 
4-H Clubs, the Future Farmers of 
America, or the Boy Scouts. No for- 
mer employer, neighbor, or fellow 
worker had ever heard any member 
of the group make a political state- 
ment that would not be placidly re- 
ceived at an American Legion meet- 
ing. 

“Maybe this is the great secret 
weapon of the war,” our detachment 
commander said. “Apparently the 
Communists have invented an ideo- 
logical pill to be dropped in mess- 
hall soup.” He assigned another 
agent and me to interview the mem- 
bers of the Fort Nirvana cell, and 
instructed us to be highly circum- 
spect in our behavior. “Remember,” 
he said, “that these men haven't vio- 
lated any military or civil laws. It’s 
just that if they are telling the truth, 
we don’t want them to wind up in 
some spot like a radar school.” 


The Confession of Pvt. Sellers 


Captain Flemming had secured two 
small offices for us in one of the tem- 
porary buildings at Fort Nirvana, 
and we began our talks with the 
Communists early the next morning. 
Since we had no idea how long each 
conference would last, the Captain 
provided us with one of the clerks 
in his office to act as messenger and 
bring in the men from their duties 
as we were ready for them. 

The first visitor to my cubicle was 
a Private Sellers, a tall, thin man in 
his early twenties, with broad, bony 
shoulders and faded reddish hair. He 
smiled self-consciously when I told 
him why I wanted to talk with him. 
He sat on the second chair in the 
room and accepted one of my ciga- 
rettes. We talked casually for a few 
minutes and he told me, in answer 
to my questions, that he lived in a 
smal] town in Indiana, had left high 
school about midway through his 
third year, and had worked as a clerk 
for a chain grocery before the war. 

“Are you,” I asked, “a philosophi- 
cal Marxist or an actual member of 
the party?” 

“I don’t get ya,” he said. 

“I mean, are you a card-carrying 
member of the Communist Party?” 

“I guess I got a card somewheres,” 
he said uneasily. “I ain’t got it with 
me, though.” 
“When did you join?” 
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“I don’t know exactly,” he said. 
“Maybe a couple, three years ago.” 
“Before you entered the Army?” 

“I guess it was. It’s kinda hard to 
remember.” 

“Have you ever read The Commu- 
nist Manifesto?” 





“I ain’t much of a reader,” Sellers 
said. Suddenly his face brightened. 
“I got a copy of that magazine, 
though, that ah...ah... New Masses, 
over in my barracks. Want me to get 
it and show ya?” 

“I'll take your word for it,” I told 
him. “Are you in favor of overthrow- 
ing the government by revolution?” 

“Hell, no!” he said indignantly. 
“I don’t like no rough stuff.” 

“Sorry,” I said, “I just asked. Did 
you ever hear of dialectical material- 
ism?” 

“Not till you said it.” 

“What do you think of Kerensky?” 
I asked. 

Sellers shifted uncomfortably in 
his chair. “He's all right, I guess,” 
he said. 

“How about Trotsky?” 

“He’s O.K., too.” Neither of us 
said anything for a moment. “Ain’t 
he one of the Communists?” he said. 

“A somewhat different branch of 
the family,” I said. “He’s dead now.” 

“Tough,” he said sympathetically. 

This curious and baffling dialogue 
went on for another half hour. After 
a short time, I ceased asking him to 
talk about himself and his ideas. 
Unfortunately, this change in tech- 
nique in no way clarified the many 
matters that were troubling me. 

I learned that he viewed labor 
unions with dark suspicion, believed 
that under no circumstances should 
the United States become engaged in 
foreign wars, and never missed 
church service on Sunday. When I 
maneuvered the talk into the area of 
economics, I commented that some 
people thought that the general 
standard of living would be raised if 
the government took over all manu- 





facturing and distribution. Sellers 
shook his head with disdain. ““Them 
guys down in Washington,” he said, 
“would louse up the detail in a 
week.” 

“Who in hell ever said you were 
a Communist?” I said with poorly 
concealed exasperation. 

He stiffened abruptly and a wor- 
ried look came into his eyes. “I ama 
Communist,” he said, with no real 
conviction in his voice. “Honest I 
am.” 

I spent several minutes trying to 
get him to admit that his statement 
was false, but he stubbornly main- 
tained his position. Finally I told 
him that he could leave. 

The other interviews during the 
morning followed the same prepos- 
terous pattern. One or two of the 
men were surly, one was painfully 
nervous, and the others were pleas- 
ant and at ease, but all of them dis- 
played nearly total ignorance of even 
the fundamentals of Marxism and 
the party line. And all repeatedly in- 
sisted that they were Communists. 


Comparing Notes 


I met my fellow agent, Ted Moran, 
in the hall at noon. It was apparent 
from the distant look in his eyes that 
his morning had been no different 
than mine. “My hold on sanity,” he 
said as we walked toward the PX, 
“is best described as tenuous. One 
more day of this and I'll be con- 
vinced that Stalin is a reincarnation 
of the late Calvin Coolidge.” 

“My day has been no better,” I 
told him. 

“Does any small part of this make 
the slightest sense to you?’’ he asked. 

“Not unless I accept the theory 
that this is the biggest practical joke 
in the history of the U.S. Army,” I 
said. 

“But why?” Ted asked with a 
slightly rising voice. “Why this par- 
ticular stupid story? Why don’t they 
go around. telling people they're 
fairies or drug addicts or fugitives 
from the FBi? Some damned fool 
might believe them then.” 

We ate our sandwich-and-malted- 
milk lunch at the PX in gloomy 
silence. On the way back to our tem- 
porary office I said, “We only have 
three interviews apiece to complete 
the list. If neither of us turns up an 
answer, why don’t we work together 
on one of these boys? Maybe if we 
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rattle him, he’ll tell what’s going on.” 

Ted shrugged. “It can’t hurt any- 
thing,” he said. “Anyway, we can 
tighten up the thongs on each other’s 
strait jacket. Any candidates?” 

“The first man I talked with, Pri- 
vate Sellers, might be a good bet.” 

“I'll come down to your cell as 
soon as I’m finished with my last 
man,” Ted said. 


M* THREE remaining interviews 
were completely fruitless. A few 
minutes after I had finished talking 
with the last man, Ted came into my 
office. “No luck?” I said. 

“No luck.” 

I called to the clerk in the hall 
and asked him to get Private Sellers. 

Sellers was obviously nervous 
when he came in. He sat erect in 
the straight chair and refused my 
offer of a cigarette. Ted and I began 
to question him, slowly at first but 
with a gradually increasing pace. We 
asked him to identify well-known 
Russian and American Communists, 
to tell us something about the struc- 
ture and operation of the party, to 
discuss some of its basic doctrine. 
He would have done as well in an 
examination in neurosurgery. 

We ridiculed his pretensions of 
being a Communist but gave him 
friendly assurance that admitting the 
lie would bring no penalty. “You 
and your friends wouldn’t be vio- 
lating any laws even if you were 
Reds,” Ted told him. “But you're 
not, and all we want to know is why 
you started this silly business in the 
first place.” 

Finally Sellers grinned sheepishly 
and relaxed in the chair. “We just 
wanted to go to Kansas,” he said in 
a low voice. 

“What?” Ted and I said in unison. 

“We wanted to go to Kansas,” 
Sellers repeated. 

“Now wait a minute!” Ted said 
loudly. “I’ve listened to all the 
damned nonsense I can take in one 
day. Don’t start all over again.” 

“I'm telling the truth, honest I 
am,” Sellers said. 

“Take this slowly,” I said. “Do 
you mean you, personally, or all of 
you wanted to go to Kansas?” 

“All of us,” he said. 

“I’m almost afraid to ask this 
question,” Ted said, “but what does 
going to Kansas have to do with 
your claiming to be Communists?” 
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“If you’re a Red,” Sellers ex- 
plained patiently, “that’s where they 
ship you.” 

Ted and I looked at each other 
for several moments without speak- 
ing. “Where did you get that idea?” 
I finally managed to ask. 

“Back in the last camp we was at,” 
Sellers said. “We had a real screwy 
character in our outfit, always talk- 
ing about how great Russia was and 
how guys who work would be run- 
ning this country after the war— 
stuff like that. He was always gettin’ 





that Communist paper and that mag- 
azine in the mail and he’d always pass 
‘em around to the guys to look at. 
Well, just before we ship out to this 
place—and ya usually go to a staging 
area from here—they take him outta 
our outfit and send him to some jerk- 
water camp in Kansas. A coupla 
guys start askin’ questions and we 
find that’s where they send all the 
Reds. So when we get here, some of 
us get to talkin’ and . . .” His voice 
came to a slow, embarrassed halt. 

“Please don’t stop now,” Ted im- 
plored in a strange drawing-room 
voice. 

“Well,” Sellers said, “some of us 
guys got to talkin’ and we figured 
a hell of a lot of guys are gonna get 
shot up before this thing is over, and 
all the time them bastards is settin’ 
it out in Kansas. So we decided if all 
ya gotta do is say you're a Red, ya 
might as well do it and get garrison 
duty. Kansas ain’t that bad.” 

“You'd better go away and let us 
think this over quietly, Comrade,” I 
said. 


Ww" he had gone, Ted looked at 
me. “That idiot couldn’t have 
made up something like that,” he 
said. 


“Of course not,” I said, “but let’s 
get some others in here and check.” 

Within a half hour, all of the oth- 
ers had verified Sellers’s story. As 
soon as we had finished with them, 
Ted and I went to Captain Flem- 
ming’s office and told him what we 
had found. 

The Captain, somewhat to our 
surprise, reacted as though we had 
discovered bubonic plague on the 
post. “My God!” he said. “What if 
this insane idea really spreads?” 

“We can only make _ investiga- 
tions,” I said, “so we rarely know 
anything about the disposition of a 
case. Is there any basis for what these 
men were trying to do?” 

“I don’t know whether it’s Army 
policy in all camps,” Captain Flem- 
ming said, “but on this post and 
everywhere else I’ve been, all Com- 
munists have been pulled out of 
their units and sent to spots well in 
the interior of the country.” 

“I think we'd better write a nice 
long report on this,” Ted said, “and 
get it in fast.” 

“Either that or have the flower of 
the U.S. Army devoting its full time 
to picking up cigarette butts in the 
corn belt,” the Captain said. 


The Counterrevolution 


Despite the Army’s reputation for 
becoming enmeshed in its own red 
tape, it can move with remarkable 
agility when necessary. Within a 
week after our report had been sub- 
mitted, the commanding officer of 
Fort Nirvana received an order to 
send all professed or known Com- 
munists immediately to a port of 
embarkation. I don’t know how 
many posts received this directive, 
but I doubt that distribution was 
restricted to the one encampment. 

Not long after the order had ar- 
rived, I stopped in to see Captain 
Flemming and found him in excel- 
lent spirits. I asked him what use he 
had made of the directive. 

“Well,” he said, “I couldn’t ex- 
actly post it on every barracks bulle- 
tin board, but I saw to it that word 
was circulated. It isn’t much of a 
job in a rumor mill like this.” 

“What was the effect on your pet 
cell?” I asked. 

“T think,” he said, “that I can con- 
fidently state that the revolution 
has been temporarily postponed at 
Fort Nirvana.” 
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Malaya: The ‘Emergency’ 
In Its Seventh Year 


HAN SUYIN 


JouHorE 
M*s is not a colony in name, 
4¥E yet it is subject to an authority 
stemming from the Colonial Office 
in London. To make things more 
confused, it is a Federation, but its 
largest city, Singapore, is a Crown 
Colony. Another complication is 
ihat the Federation consists of nine 
states, each ruled by a different sul- 
tan surrounded by hereditary aris- 
tocracy, Prime Ministers, and British 
advisers. Nothing of moment can be 
decided without consulting these 
sultans, who of course are not over- 
anxious for progress or constitutional 
reform. In this bewildering country 
of paradox, it is the British Colonial 
Government that has to push toward 
democratic progress. 

Malaya is not a nation in the mod- 
ern sense. It is a nation in the mak- 
ing. The term indicates a multiracial 
agglomerate of three million Ma- 
lays, three million Chinese, and 
near a million Indians, with a sprin- 
kling of fifty thousand Europeans. 
Malaya means money. This little 
peninsula is the largest dollar earner 
of the Commonwealth. 


The Emergency 


In June, 1948, the Emergency—as the 
war here is called—began officially, 
though a year of turbulence, labor 
trouble, and murder had preceded 
the announcement. The guerrilla 
soldiers of the Malayan anti-Japa- 
nese units went back to the jungle, 
unburied the caches of arms and 
ammunition that they hadn’t turned 
in after V-J Day, and started the 
Malayan Communist Party’s terror- 
ist campaign designed to wrest 
power from the British. These terror- 
ists have since been estimated to be 
ninety-five per cent Chinese, five per 
cent Malayan. 

Official pronouncements during 
the past years have alternated be- 
tween optimism (to boost morale) 
and cautious warnings (to avoid 
complacency). The ebullient Gen- 
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eral Sir Gerald Templer, who used 
to hit the headlines at least four 
times a week, was rather prone to 
unabashed self-contradiction in his 
statements about the Emergency. 
Since his replacement as High Com- 
missioner by the self-effacing Sir 
Donald MacGillivray, the tenor of 
speeches has tended toward caution. 


f ux EMERGENCY has changed over 
the years in fury and complexity. 
The savageness and indiscriminate 
violence of the first two years have 
gone, replaced by a deceptive lull, 
followed now by the growing reali- 





zation that more insidious methods 
are being used. 

Enough terrorism remains, how- 
ever, to pin down British Common- 
wealth forces numbering around 
forty thousand. They are reinforced 
by sixty thousand police, mostly 
Malays, and 200,000 Home Guards. 
The terrorist army that forces the 
country to this enormous expendi- 
ture in energy and money is various- 
ly estimated at 5,000 to 6,000. 


Searches and Seizures 


Malaya is a country in a state of 
siege. Although colleetive punish- 
ment, by which an entire commu- 
nity was deported o1 detained, was 
abolished last year, villages are still 
affected collectively by food restric- 
tions, house searches, and curfews. 
Besides the ordinary 7 P.M. to 6 A.M. 
curfew that prevails over two-thirds 
of the countryside, there are also 
all-day-and-night curfews, clamped 
down in the course of military oper- 
ations, or for purposes of checking 
up on the inhabitants of a region. 





During these curfews, mitigated, if 
possible, by a two-hour free stretch 
in the morning when the villagers 
are allowed to buy food, cook, wash 
clothes, draw water, and perform all 
the essentials of a day’s living, no 
one is allowed out of doors on pain 
of being shot on sight. Naturally 
these measures are disruptive of the 
economic life of the region affected, 
and leave behind them, however 
necessary and well-intentioned they 
may be, an atmosphere of resent- 
ment and hostility. 

Armed patrols in jeeps and cars 
drive along the roads or conduct 
house-to-house searches for seditious 
literature, pamphlets, rubber sheet- 
ings, extra rubber shoes or towels or 
medicine, or extra rice, all of which 
may have been kept for the use of 
the family, or again may be stored 
for passing to the Communists. 

In one such recent operation, nine 
tons of rice were confiscated in one 
day. 

“It’s hard to explain to the people 
that it’s not punishment,” said a 
young English officer to me as we 
stood in the middle of a village un- 
der curfew, watching the armed pa- 
trols going from hut to hut. 


The Police 


The Britishers’ sense of fair play and 
moderation, and their innate in- 
stinct for law, have been useful as a 
counterpoise to what might other- 
wise have been a terror all its own, 
but it has not been infrequent for 
individuals like myself to receive let- 
ters {rom people who were suffering 
both from terrorist demands for food 
and money and from police meth- 
ods. “We are between two perils,” 
they wrote. “We walk between fire 
and water. There is no way out.” 
Efforts have been made over the 
six-odd years of the Emergency to 
humanize the police force, to give it 
ideals of courtesy and service, and to 
render it popular and _ therefore 
efficient. Language difficulties (near- 
ly all the suspects being Chinese and 
nearly all the police being British 
or Malay), ignorance, and mis- 
trust created insuperable difficulties. 
Though the force has improved in 
discipline and organization, it still 
cannot be said to be “popular” in 
the sense in which the London bob- 
by is popular. And over the years, 
the military mind tended to impress 
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upon the conduct of the war a hyp- 
notic fascination for the military 
solution. The English press in Ma- 
laya exhibited a fatal tendency to 
emphasize and to evaluate success in 
terms of “kills.” 


Bashers vs. Intelligence 


“Jungle-bashing,” as it was called, 
became a kind of sport, a shooting 
competition among the various fa- 
mous regiments stationed in Malaya. 
A good “bag” of say four bodies 
brought telegrams of congratula- 
tions. A genera! distribution of hon- 
ors and medals quickly followed a 
few good kills. 

But under this constant headlin- 
ing of military “success” in terms of 
the bodies of guerrillas brought in 
triumph to police stations to be iden- 
tified, there was an undercurrent of 
polite grumbling from the intelli- 
gence branch of the police. This 
branch was responsible for gathering 
and collating information, a process 
requiring time and care and a great 
deal of money paid out to informers 
and agents. Slowly and painfully the 
police would build up a trap for a 
gang, only to find the army spring- 
ing it by premature jungle-bashing, 
by rushing in for a “kill” before 
penetration and knowledge were 
completed. 

Take a recent instance. Not long 
ago one of the English papers report- 
ed a battalion of Gurkhas as leaving 
Malaya after six years of jungle war 
during which its total score of kills 
was 208 “bandits.” 

Working it out, this comes to thir- 
ty-four kills a year, or about three 
per month. For these kills, 605 Gur- 
khas had to be maintained in this 
country with all it entailed of ex- 
penditure and organization. And the 
Gurkhas are reputed to have scored 
the highest number of kills of any 
unit in Malaya! 

Small wonder that the retiring di- 
rector of information in his farewell 
broadcast a few months ago said that 
it cost $180,000 to kill a terrorist. 


Changes in Tactics 


The decrease in a terrorism once 
widespread and furious and now no 
more than sporadic was once hailed 
as the hallmark of impending vic- 
tory, although now a more sober as- 
sessment is in the making. 

In 1952 the terrorists seemed on 
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the verge of defeat. The intensive 
food-control measures upon the vil- 
lages seemed to have disrupted 
some, if not all, of their supply. “In- 
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cidents,” which covers ambushes, 
killings, slashing of rubber trees, 
etc., dropped from 6,100 in 1951 to 
4,700 in 1952 and 1,100 in 1953. 
Since this improvement coincided 
with Templer’s arrival (in February, 
1952), there was a tendency to quote 
with enthusiasm these symptoms of 
quiescence as signs of defeat due to 
Templer’s undoubtedly dynamic per- 
sonality and forceful carrying 
through of security measures. 

On the other hand, since the end 
of 1952 quite a few voices have been 
raised to proclaim that this was only 
an apparent improvement, since it 
was due to a change of tactics on the 
part of the Malayan Communist 
Party itself. 

In September, 1951, the Malayan 
Communist Party issued a directive 
to all its units scattered over Malaya 
ordering a cessation of indiscrimi- 
nate violence and a policy of selec- 
tive attacks, avoidance of damage to 
property belonging to “the masses,” 
and executions only of proscribed 
“traitors,” police, etc. 

This directive began to percolate 
through the various units, taking 
nearly a year to become effective. 
Templer became High Commis- 
sioner in February. 1952, and by 
autumn the startling fall in incidents 
was in full swing. In December, 
1952, the Times of London’s corre- 
spondent, who had got hold of a 
copy of this Communist directive, 
published it in full in the December 
I issue of the paper. 


The Malayan Communist Party 
altered its tactics—because they were 
unsuccessful — six months before 
Templer came to Malaya, and this 
can only be due to the work of an 
outstanding and largely forgotten 
man, Templer’s predecessor, Sir 
Henry Gurney. 

It was Gurney who had to with- 
stand the full fury of the early ter- 
rorism of 1949 and 1950. It was he, 
an idealist and a liberal, who by a 
strange paradox had to institute and 
maintain collective punishment and 
detention camps, and resettle more 
than half a million Chinese small 
farmers and rubber tappers behind 
barbed wire so that the jungle army 
might be denied food and supplies. 
Gurney started many of the measures 
for social progress, so criticized by 
the “kill ‘em” school, which may 
well prove the real bulwark of Ma- 
laya against Communism. Gurney 
was killed in a terrorist ambush in 
October, 1951, the month after the 
Communist directive was issued. 

About a year ago another direc- 
tive was issued by the Communist 
Party demanding a recrudescence of 
activity. Within the last few months, 
two Indians were disemboweled in 
full view of a crowd of tappers; at 
least half a dozen Asians were mur- 
dered for collaboration with the gov- 
ernment; an Indian estate subman- 
ager was shot while celebrating a 
feast in his house. 


The Aborigines 


Yet the most disquieting feature of 
the 1954 Emergency is not its terror- 
ist activity but its penetration and 
infiltration into a great many un- 
suspected organizations and institu- 
tions, even into government organi- 
zations. 

The notion that when the last 
“bandit” was killed everyone would 
be happy again has gone. Early this 
fall the government information of- 
ficer, Major R. ]. Isaacs, broadcast an 
appeal to the population. Commu- 
nism, he said, was now using under- 
ground methods. To protect their 
homes, he said, they must form a 
sixth column to destroy the fifth col- 
umn of Communism. He invited 
people to write to him, giving in- 
formation or suggestions to combat 
the new danger. 

The danger is not new, except in 
the local press. As far back as 1952, 
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Communist documents boasted of 
their penetration in two directions: 
outward, toward “the masses,” and 
inwardly, by the establishment of 
deep jungle bases and the cultivation 
of food in the jungle, with the help 
and co-operation of Malaya’s primi- 
tive peoples, the estimated hundred 
thousand aborigines of the jungle 

Last spring the government 
launched Operation TERMITE, a vast 
military movement to capture these 
deep bases. It involved helicopters, 
parachute, troops, leaflets, the Royal 
Navy, and Royal Air Force bomb- 
ers. It lasted weeks. In spite of early 
claims of tremendous success, a 
strange reticence prevails whenever 
exact details of successes are asked, 
and it is said the results are still 
being assessed. 

But one thing is certain. The se- 
curity forces in their operations en- 
countered at every turn a pack of 
hostile aborigines who fled before 
them or even tried some feeble at- 
tacks upon them. It was only too 
evident that the aborigines were 
friendly with the jungle terrorists. 
That the Communists were able to 
train these childish minds to help 
them gives much food for thought. 
The government is wooing the abo- 
rigines as once it wooed the Chinese 
in the resettlement villages, with 
amenities, medicine, and the bene- 
fits of civilization. The trouble is 
that in a previous experiment of re- 
settling aborigines, they showed a 
singular tendency to die as soon as 
they were removed from their jun- 
gles. 


__ Is ALSO news that thirty 
thousand Malays, village folk, 
have been lured into becoming Com- 
munist sympathizers by subtle propa- 
ganda, and now have to be lured 
back. This is more of a shock to the 
European community of Malaya 
than to the Asian. The British in 
Malaya have a tendency to believe 
no evil of the Malay, and to mistrust 
the Chinese. To most Britishers the 
Malay is the simple, “loyal” chap who 
“does his duty” by going into the 
police and fighting bandits. For to 
most British in Malaya, loyalty 
means being loyal to the British and 
to no one else. 

A psychological operation is at the 
moment in progress against these 
thirty thousand Malays, involving 
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a million leaflets, loudspeakers, and 
the use of religious teachers to ap- 
peal to them in the name of Islam, a 
tactic constantly used to stir up the 
fervor of the Malay rank and file in 
the police and the villagers in Malay 
kampongs. At the same time, troops 
are moving into the area in search of 
terrorists. 

At one time, government circles 
and the British community said, 
“Once we’ve won over the Chinese, 
then the Emergency will be over.” 
Last year and this year, the saying 
went, “Once we’ve won over the 
aborigines, it will be over.” The pos- 
sibility of having to “win over” the 
Malays is too heartbreaking to con- 
template. 

Blessing in Disguise? 

Malaya has been promised self-gov- 
ernment and independence as soon 
as conditions are ripe, which means 
two things: first, an assurance that 
the nation in the making is at a 
stage of maturity where interracial 
conflict and the number of alien- 
thinking people within Malaya will 
be minimal; in other words, when 
Malayanization, like Americaniza- 


tion, will have proceeded far enough 
to give a hard core of reality to the 
words “Malayan nation.” Second, 
when the Emergency’s end will be 
foreseeable. 

Certainly it is true that the 





Emergency complicates everything, 
but in some ways it has been a /less- 
ing in disguise. First, the indiscrimi- 
nate killing of Asians (and fifteen 








times as many Asians have been 
killed as Europeans) has slowly but 
thoroughly set back in the people’s 
estimation the Malayan Communist 
Party. This party had earned for it- 
self, as leader of the Resistance 
against the Japanese, a good deal 
of sympathy. If it had confined itself 
to killing collaborators with the 
Japanese, or, as in Indo-China, had 
picked out victims from among 
white planters, these methods, how- 
ever frightful, would not have 
aroused the same feeling among the 
broad masses of the people as the 
indiscriminate killing of Indian 
laborers, disemboweling of rubber 
tappers, strangling and chopping of 
Chinese shopmen. There would still 
have lingered a Robin Hood flavor 
about the soldiers of the jungle. The 
Communist Party has simply un- 
done itself by its own violence. 

If this is so, how then explain the 
contradiction that today it is still 
acknowledged that the people as a 
whole are apathetic or complacent, 
or do not co-operate with govern- 
ment in the fight against the jungle? 


The Emergency as Excuse 


No one can deny that the govern- 
ment has committed itself to guiding 
Malaya along the road to independ- 
ence and is encouraging a policy of 
Malayanization. However, the Emer- 
gency is much too often held up as 
sufficient excuse for using bit and 
snafle in restraining democratic 
progress. The troubles in Burma and 
Indonesia, the loss of Indo-China, 
the danger of an invasion by Red 
China, and of course the Emergency 
itself are emphasized and repeated 
as a dire warning to the peoples of 
Malaya that independence granted 
too soon would only plunge them 
‘into another kind of bondage. 
There are just as many people in 
Malaya who are a bit afraid of inde- 
pendence as there are who desire it 
impatiently. Not one, not even the 
most enthusiastic demonstrator in 
the United Malay National Organi- 
zation processions, will deny that in- 
dependence will be difficult, that the 
lack of trained personnel will be 
sadly felt, and that interracial prob- 
lems are still likely to cause friction. 
But there is such a thing as pro- 
testing too much. All these things 
would be much more convincing if 
they were not so often and so tact- 
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lessly put out by a government 
whose colonial taint renders it sus- 
pect of hypocrisy, of making excuses, 
of exaggerating and “bluffing,” as the 
local expression puts it, in order to 
maintain its hold on the country. 





€ “If we left Malaya, you'd be at 
each other’s throats tomorrow. It 
would be frightful, just like in In- 
dia.” 

¢ “It is our moral duty to protect 
you people. Especially you Malays. 
You can’t look after yourselves. If 
we left, tomorrow Malaya would be 
Chinese.” 

€ “Malaya would be Communist 
tomorrow if we left.” 
Sensitive Asia 
Now all this may be completely true, 
but it is extraordinarily obtuse to 
think that Asians today will accept 
these judgments. Asians today are 
sensitive, quicker to resent insults 
than any European. The old days of 
being kicked about still rankle in 
their memories, and racial discrimi- 
nation is not over. 

The English press has also played 
a remarkable part in not bringing 
the problem of the Emergency in 
focus to the people of Malaya. Only 
the killing or ambushing of Euro- 
peans rated headlines. Many Asians 
still believe that the jungle war is 
chiefly directed against Europeans. 
The emphasis on European disaster 
and European achievements, the 
heavy underscoring of military (and 
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therefore British) operations, lur- 
ther served to detach Asian feeling 
from the Emergency. I well remem- 
ber being told by a Chinese friend in 
Kuala Lumpur not to go motoring 
with my husband. “You're Asian, 
they won’t shoot, but he’s a white- 
skin; it will be dangerous,” she said 
to me. 


The Days of Dienbienphu 


A young doctor of my acquaintance 
thought the fundamental reason for 
the “apathy” of the people, for the 
negative hostility so often encoun- 
tered, was resentment of white colo- 
nialism. “They'd rather have Com- 
munism, however much _they’re 
frightened of it, because it’s Asian, 
than white colonialism.” He added: 
“I guess I'd feel the same way. Being 
English, if England were Red, I'd 
still rather have an English Commu- 
nist government than any other 
country ruling me.” 

The same emotion was present in 
Indonesia where recently a certain 
European was sent out of the coun- 
try for saying that “Communism is 
much worse than white colonialism.” 
However illogical or wrong this feel- 
ing may appear to Americans, it 
must be understood to comprehend 
the present situation in Southeast 
Asia. 

There is a certain queer, lugubri- 
ous satisfaction audible in many 
people’s voices when they talk about 
the Emergency. Good, ‘sober middle- 
class people, whose chief dream is to 


make a littlke moncy, buy a house and 
a bit of land, and go out of a Sunday 
in their car with their children, seem 
either unconcerned or even a little 
happy when they talk of assaults on 
police posts. Part of it may be some- 
thing else. It is best illustrated by 
the reaction to Dienbienphu. 

After Dienbienphu, a young Amer- 
ican and myself, going our separate 
but convergent ways about Singa- 
pore visiting many groups, were 
struck by the peculiar cheerfulness 
of quite a few of the people with 
whom we discussed Indo-China. 
None of them were even faintly 
leftist—or anywhere near it. Many 
would have had to run away if 
Communism came. Yet they were 
pleased about Dienbienphu. If asked 
the reason for this not so secret ela- 
tion and they trusted you, they re- 
plied: “Well of course in one way I 
don’t like it. I don’t like Commu- 
nism. But in another way I’m pleased 
about it because the French ought to 
have got out long ago. It’s a good 
lesson for the whites. Colonial gov- 
ernment is out.” Some added: 
“Shows that we Asians are not in- 
ferior. We can beat the whiteskins 
any time. Korea. Now Indo-China.” 


er MAN was positively savoring 
the recrudescence of terrorist as- 
saults in Malaya. Lounging in his 
luxurious car, he told me about the 
smart, disciplined, well-fed terrorists 
who shot two Englishmen and gave 
penicillin tablets to the third, po- 
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litely apologizing to him: “We did 
not mean to shoot you. You're not 
the man we want.” He, like some 
other wealthy men here, is putting 
money in Australia, ready to flee 
there if Communism should come to 
Malaya. He hates Communism, but 
hatred of white rule is also deep in 
his bones. There is a new pride in 
being Asian as opposed to being 
European. Very often one hears the 
phrase “We Asians.” 

How much this new consciousness 
of being Asian is due to the old Japa- 
nese pan-Asian concept is not clear. 
It is only too true that by an- 
other historical paradox, the Japa- 
nese occupation of Malaya sowed the 
seeds of political consciousness and 
the demand for freedom. Although 
the great majority of the population 
were pleased to see the British back 
(“because they don’t slap your face, 
they’re more polite than the Japs,” 
was one comment), the British 
had lost too much ‘prestige to re- 
cover, without question, the superi- 
ority they assumegl again. 


Fatal Dualism 


The new Asianism has many good 
things about it. It is only right that 
people should be proud of what they 
are, if this pride is not based on an 
“anti” complex. Asianism can be a 
powerful force for peace and soli- 
darity among the new nations of 
Asia. 

However weil-intentioned the co- 
lonial power may be, however ex- 
tensive its social-welfare measures, 
painstaking and modest its officials, 
it is a living contradiction because 
its aim must be suspect—the benefit 
of the mother country rather than 
that of the country ruled. Anti-colo- 
nial emotion versus the colonialist- 
directed (so it seems) war against 
Communism provokes a dualism in 
each and every thinking person 
which in turn frustrates his efforts. 
The energy that ought to go into a 
healthy rebellious opposition to co- 
lonial tutelage is unable to proceed 
because of its own fears, and is frit- 
tered away in negative criticism, hos- 
tility, apathy, indifference. 


The Leery Leaders 


Until a few weeks ago the war coun- 
cils, bodies responsible in each state 
and district for the direction of the 
war against terrorism, were closed to 
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Chinese and other Asians living in 
Malaya. It was felt that Asians could 
not be trusted, especially the Chi- 
nese. The people who sat on those 
councils and decided the course of 
the war were Europeans, often com- 
paratively new to the East, and a 
few handpicked members of the 
Malay ruling order, able enough, 
well versed in English, but perhaps 
by their very upbringing unable to 
add much wisdom to decisions in- 
volving the many rather than the 
lew. 

Now, for the first time during the 
Emergency, an effort is being made 
to get locally domiciled Asians into 
the war councils. The present High 
Commissioner has already estab- 
lished a reputation for inviting peo- 
ple to come and talk to him infor- 
mally, and for listening to them. He 
has induced five prominent Asians 
to join his council. 

However, in these relationships 
the problem that is Malaya’s es- 
sence again crops up. There is an un- 
derstandable reluctance for any 
Asian “leader” worthy of the name 
to be associated too closely with a 
colonial setup for fear of being called 
a stooge. Few men have been able 
to achieve this balancing feat—to 
serve the interests of the future Ma- 
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layan nation as well as to be nomi- 
nated to responsible positions in the 
present government. Such an associa- 
tion proves in the long run deroga- 
tory to the Asian concerned. He 
loses stature in the public eye, his 
honesty becomes suspect, and he 
gradually ceases to represent any- 
thing but himself, for he is emotion- 
ally out of tune with his own coun- 









trymen. Such a fate has overtaken 
the well-known and certainly able 
and courageous Dato Onn bin Jaafar, 
who deserved better for his great 
services to his country than the com- 
parative obscurity into which he has 
sunk. 


T CUTs BOTH Ways. To be an Asian 
leader, the fashion is to be for in- 
dependence and self-government and 
against colonialism. But if you are 
anti-colonialist, there are very fine 
limits where this merges into subver- 
sion, and therefore becomes suspect 
to the police. It is a most complex 
situation, fraught with pettiness and 
blundering. 


Preachy Propaganda 


What is the answer? Is the answer 
independence and _ self-government 
as soon as possible? Are the peoples 
of Malaya really as unfit to govern 
themselves, as some say? Are they as 
fit to look after themselves as those 
who clamor for self-government 
would have us believe? If it is true 
that independence must be delayed 
until the end of the Emergency is in 
sight, it is also true that the lesson 
ol Indo-China indicates that no de- 
pendent, people will fight whole- 
heartedly on the side of its masters. 
Only the determination, grounded 
on deep emotional conviction, that 
the government really means what it 
says, and that first things must come 
first, will make fighting the Commu- 
nists also fighting for ultimate free- 
dom. The anti-Communist propa- 
ganda dispensed to Asia has so far 
been surprisingly obtuse, tactless, 
and ill timed. It has pushed and 
heckled and threatened, taking no 
account of the new pride of Asians. 
It has been too anxious to preach, 
as if talking to children, and has not 
allowed Asians the dignity of think- 
ing things out for themselves. No 
sober, level-headed man in this part 
of the world, for instance, is going 
to look upon a sFATO pact as secure 
when he has seen Indo-China col- 
lapse like a house of cards. It will 
appear to him unsound business, 
facade whitewashing, and not much 
else. When he is told that he cannot 
have freedom because there is an 
Emergency, he sometimes begins to 
wonder, halfheartedly, whether the 
Emergency itself is not all a hoax to 
keep colonial power in the land. 
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Of San Luis 


WILLIAM COSTELLO 


MANILA 
te SECRETARY Of National De- 
fense José Crisol was waiting 
with Colonel Nicaro Jiménez when 
we reporters arrived at Camp 
Murphy, a dozen miles from the 
heart of Manila. The colonel was 
wearing off-duty mufti for the 
journey ahead of us, and the Under 
Secretary (he likes to be called 
Joe) had put aside the magnifi- 
cent embroidered pifa-cloth “barong 
Tagalog” that he fancies during ol- 
fice hours. 

It was appropriate that our in- 
spection of Operation KATABUSAN 
(“Redemption”) should start at 
Camp Murphy, for in the Philip- 
pine Republic’s war against Com- 
munism the headquarters of the na- 
tional defense establishment at 
Camp Murphy has been in charge 
not only of the military operations 
but also of the economic, social, and 
psychological campaign. And there 
was a certain historic fitness in the 
fact that Joe Crisol and Nick 
Jiménez were to be our escorts, for 
together with President Ramon 
Magsaysay they have played para- 
mount roles in the Asian struggle 
to head off a new wave of Red im- 
perialism. 

Nick offered us coffee, but the Un- 
der Secretary was pacing restlessly 
back and forth beside his car. We 
had a long ride ahead. A few minutes 
later we headed north. Our destina- 
tion was the village of San Luis, 
birthplace of the Communist leader 
Luis Taruc and site of a reclamation 
project that has been designed by 
the Magsaysay Administration as the 
death blow for Communism in the 
Huk country of central Luzon. 

As our three-car motorcade rolled 
across the Pampanga plain between 
seemingly endless miles of rice pad- 
dies, I noticed that there were no 
escort cars, no guns—and therefore 
presumably no Huks. It had not 
been that way the last time I had 
traveled this road; from 1946 on, the 
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The Redemption 


richest region in Luzon had been an 
armed camp, and in mid-1950 there 
was even talk of a Huk attack on 
Manila itself. 


A Two-Front War 


Two battles have been in progress 
in the Philippines. One is the con- 
tinuing effort to wipe out the armed 
remnants of the Hukbalahap rebel- 
lion; this war is waged by a small 
but fiercely proficient professional 
army, an army whose successes and 
high morale took form in Novem- 
ber, 1950, when Magsaysay became 
Secretary of National Defense. The 
second battle dates from the same 
period; it is what Crisol calls the 
“bloodless battle.” It was launched 
by Magsaysay in a calculated effort 
to win the allegiance of the people 
away from Communist agitators. 
President Magsaysay is winning 
both battles. When he took over the 
army in 1950, there were fourteen 
thousand armed rebels in the field 
under Communist leadership, most 
of them in Luzon. Now it is estimat- 


ed that fewer than a thousand eftec- 














tively armed and trained Huks are 
jeft, and the army predicts that half 
of this remnant will be liquidated 
early in 1955. Day after day the 
Manila newspapers report skirmishes 
and ambuscades in which Huks are 
killed and captured, two or three or 
a dozen at a time. Just last month 
the second-ranking Huk leader, Ma- 
riano P. Balgos, was led into a trap 
and shot to death. 


a oF the chief reasons for the 
vitality and efficiency of the De- 
fense Department is its thirty-six- 
year-old Under Secretary, José Crisol. 
Born in the province of Albay in 
southern Luzon, Crisol got his 
schooling at the Philippine Military 
Academy, graduating in 1941 just 
in time to be ordered to Bataan as a 
lieutenant of infantry. When the 
surrender came, Crisol eluded cap- 
ture and joined the guerrillas, where 
he rose to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. After the war he became a 
lieutenant again, and joined the 
teaching faculty of the military 
academy. He had a tour of duty in 
the United States, where he studied 
at the command and general staff 
college at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; 
then he returned to his teaching 
duties. 

Magsaysay, as Defense Secretary, 
met Crisol at the academy and was 
sufhiciently impressed to make him 
chief of the newly created Civil Af- 
fairs Office in charge of the whole 
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campaign of social and economic 
warlare against Communism. In 
1953, when Magsaysay resigned from 
the Quirino Cabinet, Crisol followed 
him and became publicity director 
for his election campaign. After the 
change of administrations at the be- 
ginning of 1954, Crisol’s first job 
from January to May was director 
of the National Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Filipino equivalent of the 
rei. That was a turning point in his 
career. Previously, operating on a 
small scale, he had shown himself 
to be a facile propagandist and an 
astute politician. In the nst he car- 
ried out a complete reorganization, 
getting rid of the deadwood in the 
bureaucracy and streamlining the 
bureau’s procedures. Magsaysay rec- 
ognized in Crisol a crackerjack ad- 
ministrator and, despite his youth, 
made him Under Secretary of De- 
lense. With good humor and unre- 
mitting attention to detail, Crisol 
has already established himself as a 
strong man of the Administration. 


Luis Taruc Gives Up 


Last May, when Crisol moved into 
his new job, was also a turning point 
of sorts in the struggle against the 
revolutionary phase of Commu- 
nism in the Philippines. It was then 
that the supreme chieftain of the 
Huk rebellion, Luis Taruc, surren- 
dered. When Taruc first sent word 
to the authorities that he was ready 
to give himself up, he tried to 
make terms; he demanded amnesty 
for all his chief lieutenants and 
Communist followers in return for 
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his own submission. The Defense 
Department refused to bargain; in- 
stead it invited him to fight it out to 
a finish. 

In the end, Taruc walked into 
prison on the government’s terms, 
pleading guilty to rebellion, murder, 
arson, and the whole catalogue of 
other crimes. He was tried and con- 
victed of rebellion only; the judge— 
to the astonishment of the whole 
Filipino people—imposed a sentence 
of only twelve years in prison, plus 
a fine of $10,000. Taruc first threat- 
ened to appeal, then thought better 
of it. He has been a model prisoner. 

In emerging successfully from the 
underground, he has achieved one 
step toward respectability. Now, 
while friends on the outside seek by 
legal means to speed his release, he 
spends his time reading and plan- 
ning for the second step—the hypo- 
critical purging of the Communist 
Party and its acceptance as a legal 
political movement. Taruc has gone 
to extraordinary lengths to convince 
the government that he is a wholly 
repentant sinner. He has denounced 
Communist Party tactics. He poses as 
a loving son, a devoted father, a 
pious Christian. He has even praised 
American policy in his unsuccessful 
effort to pull the wool over the eyes 
of the Magsaysay Administration. 


A’ THE CLOSE of his trial, Taruc 
read a statement in which he 
appeared to be breaking with the 
leadership of the Communist Party, 
but army officials consider that he 
gave himself away completely when 


he said: “I came down to appeal 
for a general amnesty as the most 
effective, all-embracing act of states- 
manship, to heal all the wounds and 
sores caused by our old social cancer 
and by the rebellion it generated. 
An amnesty backed by an earnest 
social justice policy will contribute 
tremendously toward an_ early 
achievement of a strong national 
unity in peaceful concerted efforts 
for national survival, democracy, 
prosperity, freedom, and a_ lasting 
peace.” 

The army’s answer to these clichés 
and crocodile tears in that Taruc 
is merely a puppet of Moscow’s new 
policy in Asia. His leadership of 
armed rebellion failed miserably; 
hence, following the standard Len- 
inist policy of staging a tactical re- 
treat under pressure, he is now play- 
ing the penitent as the first step in a 
program of parliamentary infiltra- 
tion and subversion. 

By crying repentance, Taruc hopes 
to exculpate the sins of all his fa- 
natical following so that even if he 
himself can never win back the Con- 
gressional seat he won in 1946, other 
Communists now underground can 
win their way back into political life. 


Across the River to Safety 


This is, therefore, a crucial moment 
in the bloodless battle for men’s 
minds and loyalties. The Magsaysay 
Administration is taking every ad- 
vantage of the fact that Communism 
is temporarily stuck on dead center. 
Symbolic of the government's efforts 
to capture the support of the people 
are the land-resettlement projects, 
half a dozen of which are in progress. 
The most widely publicized is the 
big Edcor Project on the southern 
island of Mindanao, but the one that 
best captures the sense of the dra- 
matic is Operation REDEMPTION, in 
the central Luzon village of San Luis. 

Under Secretary Crisol had told 
reporters, “Come and see for your- 
selves. I'll take you to San Luis, 
right in the middle of the Huk 
country. Then you'll understand.” 

It was barely eleven o'clock when 
we pulled up in the stone courtyard 
of the old Spanish cathedral. 

San Luis is a typical Filipino vil- 
lage on the banks of the Pampanga 
River. It lies a dozen miles from the 
foot of Mount Arayat, an enormous 
volcanic peak rising from the floor 
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of the rice-growing Pampanga plain. 
Before the war San Luis was a com- 
munity spreading out along both 
banks of the river into a number of 
tiny barrios; the cultivated land east- 
ward toward the mountains extend- 
ed into a primitive, trackless jungle 
known as the Candaba swamp. 


poten, THE WAR, with the onset of 
+% the Huk rebellion, the eastern 
half of San Luis withered and died. 
The Huks had made the Candaba 
swamp their hiding place, from which 
they staged pillaging and foraging 
raids into the cultivated area to ob- 
tain food. The army fought back, and 
the farmers in the barrios and rice 
paddies found themselves caught in 
the crossfire. One by one they 
moved across the river, begged a 
few square yards of ground, and 
built themselves flimsy nipa huts 
in the shadow of the cathedral. 
Between 1946 and 1954, six whole 
barrios were deserted. The river 
bank crumbled away, destroying the 
main road through the area; houses 
rotted, and jungle growth swallowed 
up the rice paddies. Even Luis 
Taruc’s home disappeared, leaving 
only the bare outline of its founda- 
tions; his family had fled along with 
their neighbors to the safety of the 
church and the town. (“I love my 
mother,” Taruc told the court, “so 
much as only an ideal mother could 
expect from a devoted son, but I 
left her behind to help emancipate 
all other poor mothers of her kind.’’) 
By the beginning of 1954 the east- 
ern half of San Luis was a wilder- 
ness, a no man’s land; and most of 
the region roundabout, even west of 
the Pampanga River, was paralyzed 
by the abandonment of thousands 
of acres of rich rice land. President 
Magsaysay and his advisers saw the 
need of moving swiftly to establish 
order and to revitalize agriculture. 


The Attack 


In response to an appeal from the 
San Luis villagers, Magsaysay issued 
orders for Operation REDEMPTION— 
and he placed in the hands of the 
army the opportunity of showing 
Taruc’s own relatives and neighbors 
that democracy could and would 
provide means for a decent living. 

The command went out late in 
the evening of January 6, 1954. On 
January 7, three thousand Philip- 
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pine Army trafnees moved in on the 
deserted east bank with knives, axes, 
and bolos to hack away the jungle. 
After them came tractors and bull- 
dozers, army engineers, surveyors, 
fleets of trucks, barges, and crash 
boats. Nearby sugar haciendas lent 
equipment. The Philippines Rural 
Reconstruction Movement (of which 
American Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas is a sponsor 
and supporter) moved in with gov- 
ernment welfare workers and co- 
operative agents to teach community 
service, better farming, handicrafts, 
animal husbandry, sanitation, and 
homemaking. New wells were drilled 
to obtain pure water; new roads 
were built to link up the barrios and 
to cross the Candaba swamp. Nearly 
four hundred houses were picked up 
bodily on the west side of the river, 
loaded on trucks, and floated across 
to new homesites in the resettled 
area. A community center was built 
from a structure obtained in Manila, 
forty-five miles away. A four-room 
schoolhouse is under construction. 
Only a handful of the army and 
government people remain in San 
Luis today. The community is 
alive with activity; its population, 
starting at zero in January, is now 
2,230. The trainees cleared 650 acres 
of land in the ninety days they spent 
there, and most of the fields are 
planted. Of course, the government 
will have to go on providing some 
relief funds until production from 





the reclaimed fields reaches normal 
levels. 

There was a period early this year 
when the success of the project hung 
in the balance; the terrified residents 
of San Luis, after eight years of 
plunder and murder by the Huks, 
found it almost impossible to believe 
that the central government could 
restore peace to an area that had so 
long been a battleground. But the 
army went confidently ahead, mov- 
ing houses and clearing land while 
the people wavered. When eager 
outsiders began moving into the 
community from other provinces, all 
local resistance collapsed. The farm- 
ers of San Luis rushed to reclaim 
their heritage. 

The project supervisors have re- 
cently resurveyed every plot in the 
resettled area and applied to the 
government in Manila for permis- 
sion to expropriate the entire plot 
so that it can be redistributed in 
a manner that will provide sensible, 
economic farm units for families. 


[ sreegeaer Macsaysay has taken a 
lively personal interest in the re- 
demption of San Luis. He has met 
overt Communist rebellion with un- 
compromising and incorruptible mil- 
itary force. But he also believes that 
eighty per cent of the battle for 
Asia must be fought in the field of 
social and economic development— 
precisely the combination that is 
proving itself today in San Luis. 
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Coming of Age: 


Report on the Hodson Center 


MARYA MANNES 


TS BIG ROOM was filled with light 
from the tall windows, so you 
could see the old people clearly. 
There were about a hundred, most 
of them seated at tables. Four or five 
groups of old men were playing 
cards, some were just sitting and 
looking, a tableful of women 
chatted, and there was a perceptible 
movement in the form of a line to- 
ward the cafeteria window at one 
end. The atmosphere, wholly tangi- 
ble, was of bustle and contentment. 
As the director of the William Hod- 
son Community Center took me 
around, the old faces were raised in 
interest, a number nodded and 
smiled. Only the cardplayers seemed 
to need no distraction; most of their 
heads remained bent. 

An old woman, poorly dressed, 
came up to us. In a very heavy ac- 
cent she said, “This my home. This 
my family. Was _ businesswoman, 
work hard, had husband, children. 
Then come Mr. Hoover . . . you 
know, Hoover —everything gone, 
ruin. Now I am nobody, nobody, 
worth nothing . . . But this my 
home.” 

Miss Landau, the director, said, 
“That's not true, Mrs. Kranek, you 
are somebody. Come and talk to me 
soon, I will tell you who you are!” 

The woman pressed Miss Landau’s 
hand, smiled, and said to me, “God 
bless her!” then moved on. 

“She’s very ill,” said Miss Landau, 
“but she comes here every day.” 

We left the big room and went 
upstairs and into another room at 
one end of which were all sorts of 
machines and tools and lathes, at the 
other end a long worktable around 
which women were sewing and knit- 
ting. 

“This is the shop,” said Miss 
Landau, “where they can go on with 
their former skills or learn new ones. 
Look, by the window there—one of 
our real characters.” Sitting at a 
workbench was a man who looked 
like a very old Popeye. He was bent 
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over, whittling something, and his 
undershot jaw, probably toothless, 
was working steadily on a wad of 
tobacco. 

We came a little closer and saw 
that he was putting the finishing 
touches to a filigree fan of great deli- 
cacy. We were about to inspect it 
and meet him when he got up to 
reach for another tool and made the 
most astonishing motions, flapping 
his arms as if he were about to take 
off. Instead he keeled partly over 
and sat down heavily on the floor. 
Before anyone could assist him he 





had pulled himself painfully up 
to a chair, breathing heavily. 

“Arteriosclerosis,” said Miss Lan- 
dau. “He has practically no sense 
of balance. He’s all right once he gets 
started. It’s the transitions that are 
tough—you know, sitting to standing, 
standing to walking. 

“He comes here alone every day 
from Flatbush,” she went on, “makes 
two subway changes and a bus.” In 
answer to my amazement and alarm, 
she smiled. “Yes, it used to unnerve 
us too, but he’s managed so far. He 
wouldn’t miss the Center for any- 
thing. He’s something of an old 
rascal, but we love his work and so 
does he, and we’re sort of proud of 
him.” 

We left the “shop” and walked 
across the hall, and Miss Landau 
opened the door to a smaller room 


filled with sound. A younger woman 
was playing the piano and about ten 
old people seated in two rows of 
chairs were accompanying her with 
instruments: triangles, cymbals, ma- 
rimbas, drums. They would accent 
the rhythm as she did, nodding her 


head in precise three-four time. 
Their faces were alight and happy, 
although the old man in charge of 
a drum ‘was tense with the responsi- 
bility of his beat. 

“Our music class is very popular,” 
said Miss Landau. “They have an 
added incentive because they play 
for the birthday parties we have 
every month and for special occa- 
sions, so it isn’t just time-passing. 
They have to perform.” 


Ww crossEp the hall again to a 
room which served, I was told, 
a number of purposes: staff-meeting 
and dining room (besides Miss Lan- 
dau’s several assistants, two social- 
work students are attached to the 
Center), business office, and barber- 
shop. Between the high windows 
were a barber’s chair, basin, and mir- 
ror. A tall old man in an immaculate 
white coat was doing a highly pro- 
fessional trimming job on another 
old man. I noticed that the barber 
was very grave and never spoke. 

“Mr. Santucci has been in this 
country sixty years but he’s never 
really learned English,” said Miss 
Landau. “He used to be a very suc- 
cessful barber on Wall Street because 
he never made conversation. Here 
he charges twenty-five cents a hair- 
cut. He gets fifteen, we get ten.” 

After Mr. Santucci had brushed 
off his customer, a rather untidy old 
woman with a long gray bob came 
up and asked him to cut her hair. 
He shook his head. Upset, she turned 
to Miss Landau and asked why he 
refused. 

“Mr. Santucci thinks women are 
never satisfied, he only cuts men’s 
hair. He thinks if he cut yours you 
would not like it and then it would 
be his fault.” This masterly inter- 
pretation of what Mr. Santucci did 
not say seemed to satisfy the woman, 
who shrugged and left. 

“He looks a little sad,” said Miss 
Landau, “but he knows he is very 
useful and has a standing here.” 

We made one more brief excursion 
through the shabby corridors to a 
cluttered sort of store- and locker 
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room to look at some paintings by 
members of the Center, and in so 
doing passed a tiny space no larger 
than a closet where four old people 
sat playing Canasta. Miss Landau 
teased them for being so exclusive in 





their immoral pursuit, and they all 
chuckled like children caught steal- 
ing jam. 

“This is about the only privacy 


they can get,” she said. “We're so 
short of space every inch is used for 
some purpose or other.” 

Among the paintings were some 
extraordinarily decorauve water col- 
ors by a Mr. Piltz, Persian in the 
brilliance of their color and the in- 
tricacy of their design in which birds, 
trees, flowers, and rivers were lauci- 
fully intertwined. “This is one of 
our real talents,” said Miss Landau, 
“and a wonderlul old man. Some 
day we hope to exhibit his work 
downtown.” 

Then we went back to the staft- 
and-barbering room to have the Cen- 
ter lunch (a good thick soup, sardine 
salad, coffee, fruit and cake) and to 
talk about Hodson. 


No Longer Alone 


I had confessed that I had not ex- 
pected to find happiness here. I had 
come to this place in the Bronx 
recoiling in apprehension trom the 
smell of age, the smell of infirmity, 
apathy and resignation. All oi us, I 
think, are weigned down with a 
sense of guilt about the old. We do 
not cherish them as our parents did, 
we seem to have little room lor them 
in our hearts or lives. Mistakenly we 
have come to believe that they need 
us far more than we need them. 
The raw November day and the 
approach to the Center through ugly 
streets were both depressing, in no 
way relieved by the sight of the Cen- 
ter itself at Tremont and Third 
Avenue in the Bronx: a big, old 
building perched on a hill which 
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Hopper or Burchfield might have 
painted hauntingly; a relic of the 
1890’s_ when ponderous masonry 
spelled official importance, for this 
was the old Borough Hall. When I 
glanced at a young Negro couple 
entering the main door arm in arm, 
giggling, my guide said, “Oh, the 
marriage-license bureau is still there, 
and a lot of other things too. We 
have only a few rooms in the build- 
ing.” 

Then came the revelation of old 
people finding their place together, 
their own, where they belonged. And 
suddenly one was aware that the 
Hodson Center held an answer, of 
profound importance, to that crush- 
ing insistent question: What do we 
do for the old, living longer and 
longer, more and more with us? 
What do they do with the last quar- 
ter of their lives so that it has mean- 
ing and value? 


¥ HAVE only to read their case 
histories to know what they were 
apt to do, because the hundreds who 
come to Hodson cannot be so differ- 
ent from the tens of thousands who 
live in this city. A great many of 
them, the men especially, live in 
furnished rooms, alone, on old-age 
relief. A great many of them have 
lost contact with what family they 
have left. After working all their 
lives they have nothing to do after 
sixty, and degeneration of the spirit 
and of the tissues takes its relent- 
less, interacting course as they 
either sit their hours out in chronic 
depression or haunt the clinics and 
hospitals, not so much to cure their 
ailments, which may or may not be 
serious, but to have attention, to pass 
the day, to speak to somebody. It 
seems to be worse for the men than 
for the women, who usually have 
some little things to do in their room 
or flat even if they are alone, and 
more sense of family if family exists. 
But at sixty-five the men are lelt 
with nothing; nothing but memory 
of capacities, of authority and impor- 
tance, however, slight, and—most 
fundamental of all—of manhood. 

At Hodson there are many old 
people, of course, who still live with 
their relatives, close or distant, in 
comparative security. But to read 
their histories is to know that there 
is hardly one who does not feel him- 
self a burden, unwanted, useless, de- 








pendent. There is hardly one who is 
not aware of the tensions this feeling 
produces, of the fact that the young- 
er people have them out of duty or 
pity, even if love is present. And so 
all but the very wise become difficult 
to themselves and others, either 
straining for that sense of impor- 
tance and worth they feel they have 
earned and been denied, or “giving 
up” and waiting until they can die. 


A Room with Some Chairs 


And then the Center came into their 
lives eleven years ago, opened by the 
Department ol Welfare to “provide 
leisure time activities for the older 
person.” Then a board of directors 
from the community joined in to 
develop the project, and still later 
the Greater New York Fund came 
into the picture. 

Since then, over fifteen hundred 
people have joined the Center. 


About 250 of them come in a day, 
some every day, some a lew times a 
week. They range from sixty to 
ninety-four, with most of them in 
seventies. 


their Nearly eighty-five 





per cent of the Hodson members are 
foreign-born; ten per cent are native 
white, five per cent Negro. Jews 
predominate here, for the neighbor- 
hood is predominantly a Jewish one, 
with only fifteen per cent Catholic 
and twenty per cent Protestant. The 
average level of school attendance 
was the fifth grade, and a good num- 
ber of those at Hodson are learning 
English there in special classes. 

It is rather significant that most 
of the older people came to the 
Center not immediately after retir- 
ing but after many years of living 
alone. A Hodson report comments: 
“If these adjustments [the high in- 
cidence of mental and physical im- 
provement shown by the members| 
can still take place after years of 
neglect and in persons of such limit- 
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ed education, it would seem that 
future programs of day care centers 
may hope to do not only remedial 
but preventive work in the years 
which are now wasted, and with 
persons who have hitherto been a 
costly charge to clinics, institutions 
and mental hospitals.” In a five-year 
span at the Center, only ten have 
sought admission to a home for the 
aged, three of whom later returned 
to live alone and spend their days 
at the Center. There has not been 
a single admission to a mental hos- 
pital from among the membership, 
a startling fact in the light of the 
sharp increase of the aged in such 
asylums. 

Fifty dollars a year—the cost of 
one member—seems a low price to 
pay for making age fruitful. One of 
the most exciting things about a 
place like Hodson is to see how so 
little can do so much. For what is 
there in the old Borough Hall that 
any community cannot provide? Five 
or six big rooms. A lot of chairs and 
tables. Equipment for work or pleas- 
ure which need not be new or mod- 
ern, which can be donated. A cafe- 
teria run—in this case—by a member 
who used to run restaurants, with 
some member-helpers and a_part- 
time volunteer, which provides one 
good hot meal a day for twenty-five 
cents, and coffee and cake in the 
afternoons free. Packs of cards—an 
old piano—some other instruments— 
things like these can tip the scales 





from despair to contentment, from 
apathy to appetite. 

Things like these are cheap. The 
only expensive item in such a center 
is human wisdom, and one of the 
reasons why Hodson is so remark- 
able is this quality in its director, 
Gertrude Landau. Her understand- 
ing of these old people permeates 
the place; her patience is infinite, 
her instincts sure, her humor ap- 
parently inextinguishable, her mem- 
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ory phenomenal. She appears to 
know the hundreds of members by 
name. She appears to know their 
troubles, their habits, their values, 
their needs, their faults with a spe- 
cific intimacy. To watch her among 
them is to see “social work” become 
an act of love. The old people know 
it; they are transformed by it. 


A Man Is Not a Number 


Hodson is open every day from nine 
till five. To many of the men this 
span is the substitute for the busi- 
ness day, to others for the club. 
Even those who are married and 
have families find that they cherish 
this freedom to be themselves as 
they were themselves in their work. 
For the women, Hodson means fam- 
ily, gossip, companionship. Here, for 
both sexes, is the audience they 
crave. 

A lot of them, when they first 
come to Hodson, are timid, with- 
drawn, insecure. Then gradually, 
through cards or music class or 
dramatics or committee work (there 
are lots of committees), they begin 
to emerge, make contact, stir old 
skills and old dreams. 


H™ in case histories from a book 
on the Center by Miss Landau 
and Susan H. Kubie, is the sort of 
thing that goes on: 

“Mr. Sullivan was a tense, some- 
what rigid and extremely reserved 
man who came to the center daily 
but remained aloof from the others 
and spent most of his time reading 
or listening to the radio. . . . One 
day he showed her [a worker] some 
verses he had written about the 
club and said he had been writing 
verses for several years and had for- 
merly belonged to a poetry writers’ 
group in the borough. He was great- 
ly pleased when she suggested that 
others at the center might like to 
meet weekly to hear his poems and 
to read poetry to each other. It came 
about quite naturally that he took 
the lead in the first such poetry meet- 
ing by reading one of his own.” 

“Her fa Mrs. Figler’s] reading is 
barely intelligible. She herself does 
not understand the selections she 
chooses at random, according to 
length, from the anthologies avail- 
able. Yet she persists, reading in a 
low voice, hands shaking with nerv- 
ousness, and finishes with a quick 





little bob to the audience. She is re- 
warded with approving comments 
on ‘her effort and her progress.’ It is 
perhaps true that her limitations, 
plus her persistence, afford them 
group satisfaction. .. . 

“Mr. Sobolski is blind and first 
came to the sessions as listener. But 
presently he was impelled to bring 
selections which he had typed in 
Braille so that he could also con- 
tribute. When his turn came the 
group listened in deep _ silence, 
watching with fascination and pity 
as his fingers slid over the raised 
dots of his paper. The applause was 
heartwarming and tremendous. . 
The spectacle of his blindness, con- 
quered by this strange skill of touch 
reading, stirred everyone, as though 
his efforts to participate in thei 
chosen activity gave a moving con- 
firmation to its value.” 

Or this: “Mr. Rauch was one of a 
large family which was bitterly poor. 
As a boy he ran away from home 
and went to sea. He remained a sea- 
man all his life. He achieved a re- 
markable degree of self-education 
with a strong drive towards social 
betterment and social action, which 
led to his taking an active part in 
various unions. Yet . . . he seemed to 
be a solitary man who made few close 
ties, never married, and at the center 
went only to the shop. He rarely 
joined mass gatherings. When his 
birthday came around it took much 
persuasion to induce him to take his 
place at the table of honor. His 
name was called and the speech he 
made was brief, *. . . I thank you all. 
. . . I just want to tell you this is 
my 70th birthday .. . but it is the 
first time in my life that it has ever 
been celebrated. . . .’.—and sat down 
abruptly. He later confided gruffly 
to a worker, ‘I had to sit down—I 
damn near cried,’” 
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Let no one assume, because of the 
many happy responses, that sweet- 
ness and light are the order of every 
Hodson day. A hundred or more old 
people thrown together, however 
voluntarily, can engender the same 
frictions that stir other groups, child 
or adult. Competitiveness, jealousy, 
pique, hurt feelings, obsessions of 
inferiority—these can and do explode 
periodically. Mrs. Greenberg is an- 
gry at Mrs. Miller because she 
“throws her education around.” Mr. 
Jason is annoyed because the art- 
instructor «lady spends more time 
with Mr. Blau than with him. The 
whole discussion group is outraged 
because the aggressive and long- 
winded Mr. F has brought up an 
unpopular subject. Nearly all the 
members who are not habitual card- 
players look down on the habitual 
cardplayers because “they don’t do 
anything for the Center.” 

Some of the explosions are more 
comic than tragic, for example a 
quarrel between two newlyweds in 
their eighties (they met at the Cen- 
ter) in which Mrs. Y threw a brick 
at Mr. Y outside on the grounds, 
missing him. Miss Landau retrieved 
the brick and put it in her safe and 
told Mrs. Y to come and ask her for 
it when she wanted to use it again. 
Mrs. Y didn’t. 


A Life That Is Shared 

Here, of course, is where self-gov- 
ernment is inadequate and a trained 
and tolerant staff imperative, not 
merely to restore order but also 
to explain to these old people why 
they do what they do, why others 
react accordingly, and—most impor- 
tantly of all—what others think of 
them. 

But what laughter there is is more 
with the old people at Hodson Cen- 
ter than at them, for it is the laugh- 
ter of relief. They are learning to 
live with their age and discover 
their worth. They are with their own 
kind, comforted in the knowledge 
that the things they suffer and the 
things they enjoy are not unique but 
common to most of them. They are 
not lonely, they are not a burden, 
they are not useless. They wait, not 
lor death to come, but for each day 
to come. And with the desire for 


cach day comes the strength to live 
it, as necessary members of the hu- 
man family. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON MUSIC: 
Into the Ears of Babes 


GODDARD LIEBERSON 


| Are adults, children have two ears. 
Sometimes, but not often, two 
shining ears, extending from the 
sides of the head and conveniently 
cupped to receive, as popular my- 
thology would have it, what should 
not be heard and to reject what is 
proper and good. However, sounds, 
good or bad, do pass into these ears 
and are then transmitted to the 
brain. It is at this point that difficul- 
ties usually begin. 

Of all the sounds that pass through 
the ears, none is more mysterious 
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than the sound of music. Aristotle, 
in his Politics—a curious place to 
find a discussion on music—devotes 
several pages to the question of what 
part music should play in the educa- 
tion of children, and whether music 
is simply entertainment or a contrib- 
uting factor toward spiritual and 








philosophic growth. In the end he 
decides in favor of the latter, and in 
so doing makes a point with which 
I heartily concur. He _ repeatedly 
states that the practical or technical 
study of music—the learning of 
music—should be used only as a 
guide to its enjoyment. Even taking 
into consideration the Greck concept 
of the professional (public-perform- 
ing) musician as a vulgarian, it is not 
impossible to hear Aristotle saying: 
“Mothers, why force your children 
to the lyre each day, unless they 
themselves wish to play at it? You 
are spoiling their enjoyment of mu- 
sic.” 

But it is unnecessary to imagine 
what Aristotle said, for these are his 
actual words: “. . . why should they 
learn themselves, and not, like the 
Persian and Median kings, enjoy the 
pleasure and instruction which is de- 
rived from hearing others? For sure- 
ly persons who have made music the 
business and profession of their lives 
will be better performers than those 
who practice only long enough to 
learn. If they must learn music—on 
the same principle they should learn 
cookery, which is absurd.” 


Mc is basically entertainment, 
whether it is used as a stimulus 
for motor activity or contemplative 
thought. It is a tragedy of childhood 
that music is sometimes made to 
seem something other than enter- 
tainment. Music teachers—themselves 
caught up in a frightful trap of 
impossible nomenclature, a multi- 
lingual stew of technical terms— 
perpetuate first bewilderment and 
then a peculiar feeling of guilt and 
inadequacy. The ridiculous state- 
ment “I don’t know anything about 
it, but I love it,”’ is never used about 
painting, poetry, or mathematics, 
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but it is the great cliché of music. 
Why should it be thought necessary 
to know the meaning of, let us say, 
‘sforzando” in order to love music? 
Children in their exposure to music 
are too often given a sense of defeat 
through a failure to master difficult 
techniques thrust upon them with- 
out consideration for their gilt for 
music, if any. 

All children, basically, love music. 
This means listening. They are un- 
prejudiced and receptive to all kinds 
of music; in terms of their span of 
interest they are the perfect audi- 
ence. Mozart or jazz or Barték come 
to them on equal footing. And this 
is as it should be. (I do not accept 
the idea, by the way, that popular 
music equals comic books.) 


8 sory p, the child will accept all 
kinds of music, and given a pho- 
nograph of his own will collect a li- 
brary of startling catholicity. The 
rude awakening comes to the child 
only when some pompous fool inter- 
jects the idea that there is such a 
thing as “good music,” meaning the 
music of that particular person’s 
choice. There are no abstract meas- 
urements of “good” or “bad” in mu- 
sic, and any attempts to classify the 
psychological effects of the music of 
various composers have resulted in 
complete nonsense. “Good” music is 
the music that satisfies the intellec- 
tual and emotional needs of the lis- 
tener. And in that contest, Mozart 
and Beethoven can take care of 
themselves. 

The parent’s obligation is to ex- 
pose the child to all kinds of music. 
The child will discover his own 
“good” music, and when that hap- 
pens, you will have given your child 
a great deal. If he has a musical gift, 
he will turn toward music as toward 
ice cream; if he hasn’t, spare him the 
obligation of hating music in the 
role of an inadequate pianist or 
violinist. Most of all, let your child 
enjoy his ears. He may not then 
mind washing them quite so much. 
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Man 
And Mass Man 


V. S. PRITCHETT 


INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED, by David Ries- 
man. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. $6. 
5 er THINGS baffle the European 

- visitor when he arrives anywhere 
in America. He is told that the place 
is not the “real America.” He is also 
told that American society is chang- 
ing so fast that no safe conclusions 
can be drawn from what he sees. 
Both statements suggest a fixation on 
the future. 

Professor Riesman’s latest book is 
a running commentary on the sec- 
ond statement. It is a very weighty 
collection of essays and lectures, 
written by one who has taught and 
practiced law and who is now a pro- 





fessor of social science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It might be 
called a huge, rambling, arguing foot- 
note to an earlier book of his, that 
provocative piece of sociological for- 
tunetelling, The Lonely Crowd. 
That book detected a break in the 
life-line of American individualism; 
the new essays speculate on the side 
issues of the theme. 

The professor discusses subjects 
like intellectual freedom, the justifi- 
cation for minorities, the interplay 
of the individual and the group; he 
looks at popular music, reading, 
football (an illuminating analysis), 
eating habits, television, children 
from the sociologist’s point of view; 
he pushes Veblen’s famous theory of 


conspicuous waste into the new se- 
ductive promised land of conspicu- 
ous production; he talks about the 
relation of technical with social 
progress, and, finally, includes an ex- 
cellent series of lectures on Freud. 
A large number of sociologists 
write with their boots and as though 
the last thing we ought to have any 
pleasure in is reading about our so- 
ciety. Not so Professor Riesman; he 
is, it is true, very garrulous, but he 
is sympathetic, good-humored, and 
combative. He is an individualist, 
but of the subtle not the rugged 
kind. He is independent without 
being a “character” on the one hand 
or an incurable on the other. His 
role is to keep the ball in play. 


‘The Ideamongers 


The relation of the individual to 
the group is the most pressing and 
agonizing issue of our time. How are 
we to save the best brains from being 
nullified or discarded by the organi- 
zations they are obliged to work in? 
How are we to prevent the good life 
from being corrupted by the organi- 
zation of the good life? How are the 
cults of the general happiness and of 
success to be prevented from neutral- 
izing individuality, creating second- 
rate aims, and killing it slowly by 
that boredom which is the sleeping 
sickness of industrial civilization? 

I imagine that Professor Riesman 
would say that the only weapon we 
have is an active mind, irreverent to 
received ideas and all intellectual 
handouts. Thus, he will remind mass 
man of the individual inside him, 
and he will beg the individual not 
to be snobbish about his corporate 
self. He is, in the American fashion, 
optimistic about things: all new in- 
ventions and techniques, like televi- 
sion, supermarkets, popular music, 
new foods, the new suburban life, 
and what he picturesquely calls the 
“frontiers conquered by consump- 
tion.” Even the child as a new con- 
sumer, roped in by anxious pro- 
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ducers, does not disturb him. His 
amusing satire, “The Nylon War,” 
about bombing the Russians with 
consumer goods, indicates that what- 
ever he may think is wrong with man 
in industrial society, it is not the 
superstitious regard for the innate 
value of manufactured articles. If 
they work and are wanted, they 
must be good. And anyway it is all 
sociological material. 

About ideas Professor Riesman is 
less optimistic and reflects the gen- 
eral anxiety the visitor nowadays 
finds among thoughtful Americans. 
He is depressed by the decline in 
utopianism, by the fitfulness of in- 
dignation, by the moral lassitude 
that is the result of actually thinking 
it wrong or undesirable to stand out 
against the group. He saw that he 
shocked a good many people at the 
University of Chicago when he spoke 
up for the virtues of “idle curiosity.” 
That is a shrewd blow at the heart 
of American university life, for al- 
though the universities pay a good 
deal of lip service to the belief “that 
a measure of disinterestedness is one 
of the great fragile values which the 
Western world has achieved,” one 
finds only rare oases of idleness and 
disinterestedness in the Sahara of 
American education, with its stress 
on purpose, fact, labor, and intellec- 
tual acquisitiveness. 

The prestige of American criti- 
cism is at the moment rightly high, 
despite its esoteric or pedantic tend- 
encies, but I can well believe that 
Professor Riesman upset his solemn 
pupils when he asked them why they 
did not skip some of their classes. 
These pupils were not afraid of fail- 
ure only; they were also afraid, he 
says, of not conforming. 

But there is another element here 
that Professor Riesman does not 
mention, one that has been very no- 
ticeable to me in a brief experience 
at one or two American universities. 
The American student dreads to 
waste time, not because he is an 
earnest, energetic extrovert but be- 
cause he is behind time. He has 
grown up in an educational system 
that notoriously puts him two or 
three years behind his European 
equivalent in reading and intellec- 
tual development. He is slaving away 
at getting factual knowledge that he 
ought to have had before he went to 
college. By the graduate stage, re- 
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spect for mere knowledge has be- 
come a religion, as one can see from 
the Ph.D. theses that are ground out 
every year. Knowledge is a new thing 
to acquire. Panic sets in, and the 
wretched graduate works himself 
and his teachers to the point of 
breakdown. They become speechless 
unless they are talking shop. Those 
who have spent a year or two at Eu- 
ropean universities come back angry 
because of the time that was “wasted 
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in conversation” there. In contrast, I 
have heard Syrian, Egyptian, Mexi- 
can, Italian, and French graduates 
in America complain that they could 
find “no one to talk to.”” It must be 
conceded that if one puts American 
graduates in a debate on a subject 
where technical or scientific infor- 
mation is important, they are trench- 
ant and articulate. 


Be Glad You’re Neurotic 


Nearly all the essays in this book 
touch upon the dilemma of a civili- 
zation that is traditionally liberal 
(in the humane and not the political 
sense of the word) but is becoming 
something else. So we find Professor 
Riesman emphasizing the diversity 
of American culture and pleading 
for disagreement on the fundamen- 
tal values. The attempt to achieve 
agreement would lead, he says, to 
another Civil War—an idea which 
astonishes the English reader until 
he recalls that American life is rid- 


died with an intolerance that Amer- 





icans find as natural and exhilarat- 
ing as the Europeans seem to have 
found their perennial wars. Again, 
he is opposed to the success ethic 
with its corollary that those who fail 
[cel lonely and guilty. (Intellectuals 
are said to feel guilty because they 
are out of touch with America. It is 
about time, he says, that intellectuals 
started thinking America was guilty 
for being out of touch with them.) 
He pleads for “the nerve of failure,” 
i.e., the courage to accept the possi- 
bility of defeat without being moral- 
ly crushed. In American society the 
ultimate failure is thought to be 
ioneliness: no group, no approved 
cause to submit to. The nerve of fail- 
ure is indispensable because some 
problems may not be soluble: 

“|... we may experience defeat in 
our personal life goals as well as in 
our social aims. Franz Kafka ex- 
pressed these problems in his writ- 
ing. He had the ‘nerve of failure’; 
he faced failure without illusion 
and without affirmation.” 

The individual has conceded too 
much to the group, especially in the 
plausible interests of “success”: 

“... the individual is psychologi- 
cally dependent on others for clues 
to the meaning of life. He thus fails 
to resist authority or fears to exercise 
freedom of choice even when he 
might safely do so.” 


| yagerer, RIESMAN made it clear 
in The Lonely Crowd that he 
was not necessarily on the side of the 
inner-directed against those who 
take their direction from the group; 
but like many others in Europe and 
America, he sees the growth of an 
acquiescent, sensitive, lethargic so- 
ciety that is easy to rule. Business 
secrets are shared; executives talk of 
work being “fun”; administrators 
who keep the machine oiled and who 
immensely concern themselves with 
personal relationships have replaced 
the supermen and go-getters. Profes- 
sor Riesman might have gone fur- 
ther and examined the disagreeable 
uplift that goes with the new and 
subtly punitive benevolence that 
treats society as if it were some soft- 
boiled Y.M.C.A. The effect on intel- 
lectuals has been disheartening. 
They ought to be neurotic, difficult, 
tiresome, non-co-operative, and far- 
seeing; they ought not to be ashamed 
of the price they pay for having 
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brains. The notion of some mystical 
submergence in the mass is suicidal. 
I am surprised to find Professor 
Riesman hammering at this open 
door. The idea is a hangover from 
the 1930’s and America has taken 
longer than any other country in get- 
ting over this period. But I am glad 
to see him saying that if industrial 
society is bored by its own rapid ar- 
rival at satiety, hope really lies in the 
sick and maladjusted. Perhaps, he 
says, Maladjustment is the real, dy- 
amic thing we all have in common 
and which really breaks down the 
loneliness of our kind of life. 


Are We Really Here? 
It is all very serious. Tocqueville 
said that people who live in democ- 
racies show more attachment to their 
cares than aristocratic nations to 
their pleasures, and Professor Ries- 
man adds what seems to me a char- 
acteristic American comment: that 
the sphere of pleasure has itself be- 
come the field of care. The United 
States is dedicated to domestic per- 
plexity; it is the most worried coun- 
try on earth. I suspect that this 
accounts for the exorbitant prestige 
of the social scientists in America. 
One wonders what would happen 
to our view of the past if the social 
scientists could test it out with their 
questionnaires and their astonishing 
credulity. We can imagine research 
groups going out from, say, Kenil- 
worth, England (not Kenilworth, 
Illinois), and asking the stupefied 
Elizabethans how leisure attitudes 
had changed: How many people 
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played the lute? Which was their 
favorite madrigal? Their favorite 
court singer? Which weapon of as- 
sassination, the dagger or poison, 
was considered to show evidence of 
decadence in the culture of the new 
rich? Was Raleigh’s act with the 
cloak an example of conspicuous 
waste or was it propaganda from a 














velvet lobby? Was the spicing of 
meat an example of food snobbery? 
How. many people stopped playing 
the lute in order to go to the bear- 
baiting? Was attendance at public 
executions an example of soporific 
other-directedness? And was sexual 
love indulged in for use, pleasure, 
display, or to conceal Elizabethan 
man’s besetting fear—the fear of hell? 

The Elizabethans lived in a revo- 
lutionary and highly creative com- 
munity and they got along very well 
without organized and _ subsidized 
self-consciousness and __ perplexity. 
Why do we need to have these atti- 
tudes? And when I say “we,” I mean 
the English too. I mean every other 
industrialized country. Are these at- 
titudes our “conspicuous waste’? 
Modern machine man is a technician 
by day and cannot—it seems—go 
happily to bed at night unless he is 
sure some other unit in the machine 
is not having a better time than he 
is or is not having it in a fashion so 
far unaccounted for by the machine. 
We have a spanner in our souls. 

Or have we? Have the social scien- 
tists simply invented us? With their 
special group curiosity, have they 
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simply invented a passive abstraction 
called man in mechanized society un- 
dergoing technical revolution? Have 
they imposed the notion that because 
a vast number of people are techni- 
cians today, they must therefore react 
in private and social life as condi- 
tioned objects, as units in a machine 
or figures in a statistical table? Are we 
really only samples? Is it true that 
because yesterday I went to a movie 
and today I looked at television, I 
have changed because a pattern has 
changed? 

Possibly. But the answer may be 
simply that this is the sort of illusion 
we now find agreeable. We may like 
to think of ourselves as mass men, 
finding it exciting, releasing, and 
stimulating. If we do, there is one 
clear danger: We mass men are 
liable to hysteria and intolerance, 
and we shall use these weapons first 
of all against ourselves, just as the 
sadist starts his career—as Professor 
Riesman reminds us—by killing his 
own impulses. 


slags PHENOMENA Prolessor Ries- 
man discusses are not, as I have 
said, specifically American; social 
science rages like the migraine all 
over the world because the question 
of liberty, individualism, and the 
group has changed its context. 
Veblen’s “conspicuous waste” has 
changed its forms: We spend our sur- 
plus, as the author says, on marriage, 
children, education, and most of all 
on armaments, national parks, and 
foundations. Conspicuous waste has 
been socialized by taxation and by 
the fact that many individual char- 
acteristics belong no longer to the 
individual but to corporate bodies. 
The odd thing is that it is indi- 
vidualism which has had the inven- 
tiveness to return us to the Middle 
Ages by way of the conveyor belt. 
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Man 


And the Business Corporation 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


Tue 20rH CENTURY CAPITALIST REVOLUTION, 
by A. A. Berle, Jr. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 

HE MODERN business corporation 

is commonly viewed in college 
textbooks aiid courses as merely an 
improvement on man. To be sure, 
it is a formidable improvement, and 
with the possible exception of Eve, 
it is also the only important effort 
ever made in this direction. 

Commercially speaking, there is 
no respect in which the corporation 
is clearly inferior to what corpora- 
tion lawyers, with more than a trace 
of condescension, call a natural per- 
son. On the other hand, the corpora- 
tion is better designed for raising 
capital; it has a stronger disposition 
to save and invest; as a result of 
both of these attributes, it has a 
greater capacity for growth; it is im- 
mortal; and it has limited liability. 
It can sue and be sued, and, while it 
is not certain that a corporation can 
make love, it does inspire passionate 
affection on the part of some people 
and dark hatred on the part of oth- 
ers. Corporations can have offspring 
and often do. 

Adolf Berle, in some rewarding 
interludes in his talented career, has 
been the principal exponent of the 
idea that this is an inadequate view 
of the corporation. The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property, 
which he wrote with Gardiner C. 
Means in 1932, ranks as one of the 
half dozen most important books in 
the history of American economic 
thought. Among other things, it 
showed that the business corpora- 
tion, far from being just a different 
and more effective way of doing 
business, was part of a new “cor- 
porate system.” This new system of 
industrial government was forcing 
a marked revision in ancient atti- 
tudes toward property ownership, 
and especially toward the preroga- 
tives of ownership. It was Berle and 
Means who made commonplace the 
notion that the modern corporation 
divorced the ownership interest (the 
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stockholder) from the right to run 
things as exercised by the corporate 
management. It followed that in the 
hierarchy of modern economic pow- 
er the people of first consequence 
were not the owners but the man- 
agers. Though the property interest 
of the managers was often nominal, 
their power within the corporation 
was typically beyond challenge. 


Beyond Politics 


In The 20th Century Capitalist 
Revolution, published earlier this 
fall, Professor Berle—now as twenty- 
two years ago he is Professor of Law 
at Columbia, although much _ oc- 
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curred in the interim—returns to his 
earlier theme. 

Much of the value and also the 
charm of this interesting and highly 
literate book lies in the succession 
of shrewd insights it offers on a wide 
range of important matters which 
one saw only vaguely, if at all, be- 
fore. But in the main Professor Berle 
is concerned with how the com- 
munity can come to terms with the 
exercise of power inherent in the 
corporate system. The corporation, 
he makes clear at the outset, is far 
more than a capitalist phenomenon. 
It seems to be the only instrument 
of administration—more properly of 
government—capable of contending 








with the tasks of production in the 
advanced industrial society. As a re- 
sult, anyone traveling from the cap- 
italist United States to look at the 
socialized sector of the British econ- 
omy and then on to the Commu- 
nist lands would everywhere find 
corporations, by whatever name, as 
the basic agency for doing things. 

One reason is the flexibility of 
the corporation. It can be accommo- 
dated in an infinite variety of shapes 
and forms to the kinds of tasks it 
must perform. However, Professor 
Berle puts his chief stress on the way 
in which the corporation makes pos- 
sible a grant of power co-ordinate 
with the purposes for which power 
is required. This, as he is careful to 
point out, is not unlimited power, 
but it is unhampered power in the 
area in which power is required. 

In 1932, Professor Berle set a whole 
generation to worrying about how 
the stockholder had been disen- 
franchised by the power of manage- 
ment in the modern corporation. 
Very possibly his readers were more 
concerned than he, but in any case 
the stockholder is not here the per- 
son about whom he worries. (Some 
corporate managements may have a 
right to feel peeved about this. 
Largely to counter the criticisms 
that are implicit in the earlier Berle, 
they have for years been spending 
good money to picture themselves 
as the industrial counterpart of the 
New England town meeting.) Pro- 
fessor Berle is here concerned almost 
exclusively with how the corporation 
in the use of its power can be made 
to accommodate itself to the con- 
science of the community and to re- 
spect the rights and immunities of 
the citizens at large. 


AS NOTED, the corporation must 
have power—autocratic power if 
you wili—for its tasks. This clearly 
embraces the power to be indiffer- 
ent to the community interest and 
callous or unjust to individuals. Un- 
der corporate rule, an automobile 
dealer can lose his franchise and a 
hundred-thousand-dollar investment 
with no redress. A more serious case 
—the automobile companies do have 
to consider dealer morale—is that of 
the worker who gets his name on a 
security blacklist. He can, though 
innocent of wrongdoing, lose his job 
and also his alternative employment 
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opportunities, and there is nothing 
he can do about it. 

Then there is the type of corpora- 
tion, unhappily a somewhat familiar 
feature of the New Englarid land- 
scape, that does not transgress on 
the rights of any: individual. It is 
merely inefficient, unpfogressive, 
somnambulant, or incompetent. And 
again it has the power to be so and 
nothing can be done. 

There are many other instancés 
where the protection available to 
the individual or community against 
the misuse (or possibly the non-use) 
of corporate power has signally tailed 
to keep pace with the growth of the 
corporate system. 


There Must Be a Limit 


Part of the remedy rests with the 
development of public opinion, We 
are blessed and protected by’ the 
sensitiveness of the modern corpora- 
tion executive to what his publicity 
man tells him is bad publicity. 
Much depends on the development 
within the corporation ol a sense of 
responsi bibity for individual injustice 
and community well-being. 

Prolessor Berle is not completely 
definite on how this sense of re- 
sponsibility can be induced, Also 
there is some point where that good 
corporate citizenship on which the 
author insists yields to an assump- 
tion that the corporation should 
take a hand in everything that is 
good. This does not necessarily fol- 
low. Because we have corporations 
and they are important does not 
mean, automatically, that they are 
the first line of support for religion 
and education and the first line of 
defense against juvenile delinquency. 
To concede the key role of the cor- 
poration in the economy is not, 
necessarily, to argue the universal 
value of its contribution to our cul- 
ture. Perhaps outside of economics 
the soundest policy is (hopetully) 
one of containment. 


Howe it is not certain that 
Prolessor Berle would disagree, 
and on the general matter of remedy 
it should be observed that the pres- 
ent book is but a preview of a larger 
one to come. In this preview, Pro- 
fessor Berle has identified and illu- 
minated by far the most important 
question concerning the corporation 
in the civilized community. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Making of Heroes 


AMERICAN Heroes; Mytu AND REALITY, by 
Marshall W. Fishwick. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C. $3.75. 


Associate Professor of 


H™ an 
American Studies at Washing- 


ton and Lee analyzes our heroes 
“and the way myth and reality 
blend in them.” He also “presents 
the results of much research into 
the men who did the blending and 
their motives for doing so. 

In “Paths of Glory” he déscribes 
the apotheoses of John Smith, Wash- 
ington, Boone, Lee ‘(rare courage 
this), Billy the Kid, Buffalo Bill, and 
Henry Ford. “Stereotypes and Pro- 
totypes” blends currently fashion- 
able sociology and some fresh inter- 
pretations in an examination of 
“The Self-made Man”; “The Giant 
and the Jackass: Paul Bunyan and 
Joe Magarac”; “The Man and 
the Mouse: Doug [Fairbanks] and 
Mickey”; “American Villains’; “The 
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Cowboy”; and (surprisingly with 
no influence of David Riesman) 
“The Emerging American Hero.” 

Professor Fishwick has no_ pa- 
tience with debunking as suth, 
though he shows how Paul Bunyan 
Sprang all but full-blown from the 
brow of a lumber-company pub- 
licity man in 1914, how Joe Magarac 
was created by a Scribner's writer 
in the early 1930's, and how both 
these benign hoaxes have been 
taken up in corporation advertising 
as symbols of technology trium- 
phant. 

American Heroes is so sprightly, 
occasionally so coruscating, that 
even some chapters dealing with 
familiar material are-best read one 
or two at a sitting. It’s a mystery 
why the author didn’t read his own 


galleys; a few hours of proofreading 
would have made.a decade of ‘re- 
search twice as effective. To have 
the elder Mergan cause “the non- 
existent panic of 1863 and- die in 
1943 (which would make him 106), 
to say that the Cardiff giant wa 
dug up as recently as 1896, to let 
Ford’s Peace Ship sail when we were 
already at war with Germany, to 
make Elbert Hubbard write “A 
Message to Garcia” nine years be- 
fore the Spanish War—surely this is 
creative historiography gone wrong. 


The Good Old Days—for Some 


THE AGE OF EXTRAVAGANCE: AN EDWARDIAN 
READER, edited by Mary Elizabeth Edes and 
Dudley Frasier. Rinehart. $5. 


I yOu ARE Old enough to remem- 
ber when your major decision 
was whether to choose horehound 
drops or marzipan bananas at the 
penny candy store, this book will 
fill you with nostalgia for the days 
of your youth. If you are young 
enough to remember only hazily 
when another Edward gave up’ a 
throne for the woman he loved, these — 
selections will transport you back 
into a period of gracious living an 
elaborate elegance. 

Each of the twenty-six pieces con- 
cerns the period in the present cen- 
tury before the outbreak of the First 
World War. Some are of reeent 
vintage—journeys back in memory 
to a world that no longer exists. 
Others were written during the 
period with which they deal. Some 
are set in the England that was Ed- 
wardian, others in an America that 
hung avidly on the writings and 
doings of the Britain from which it 
traced its heritage. 

Here is a vivid firsthand descrip- 
tion of a turn-of-the-century corona- 
tion by Dorothy Brett, who saw it 
through the eyes of childhood. Here 
are vignettes of memory by Henry 
Seidel Canby, Somerset. Maugham, 
Cecil Beaton, Virginia Woolf, and 
many others. Arnold Bennett is 
represented by a critical essay about 
Elinor Glyn. A chapter from The 
Descent of Man is offered as a taste 
of Edith Wharton’s prose. And from 
the incomparable pen of “Saki” come 
brief excerpts from The Unbearable 
Bassington. 
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